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A farm, a factory, a finished engine 
—and 243 days 


hho is written Buick is now in 
regular production on airplane engines 
for Army bombers. 


They are, we are told, outstandingly good 
engines—the first one put together finished its 
‘‘sreen’’ run, its ‘‘tear-down’’ inspection, 
and its ‘‘final’’ run with a perfect score. 


That is something of a record, and 
every engine that has come off the 
assembly line since is, we are also 
told, distinguished in its every part by 
workmanship and finish that are excep- 
tionally fine. 


That this is true is in no small measure due 
to the helpful and patriotic cooperation of 
Pratt & Whitney under whose license we 
build, and we wish publicly to acknowledge 
it here. 


Just 243 days sped by, from the morning the 
ceremonial spade first broke ground on the 
prairie farm that was our new factory site, 
to the night the first finished engine went to 
the Army. 


In that narrow bracket of time, new plants 
were built, old ones converted, special 
plant layouts devised, machines and tools 
designed, ordered and installed, crews 
trained, techniques perfected. 





Six months after ground was broken on one 
vast new factory, the keys were turned 
over, and into that plant alone had gone 
10,000 tons of steel, 3,000,000 bricks, 
145,000 panes of glass, more than 250 
miles of electric wires and cable. 


Two months later productive work started, 
and today in the roaring test cells 
of that factory the great engines in 
steady procession proclaim with 
mighty voice that this vital war pro- 
ject is a producing reality. 


Meanwhile, the original production 
program was doubled, then doubled again, 
until it quadrupled the initial schedule. 


And this is only one phase of the part 
Buick has undertaken in the nation’s war 
effort—we are driving ahead on the pro- 
duction of heavy tanks, gun mounts, shells 
and other war goods toward a volume that 
will absorb the skills and energies of 
40,000 men. 


We believe that in the swift progress we 
have so far made, our countrymen will 
discern anew the undefeatable capacity of 
America. 


We men of Buick like to look upon it, also, 
as our way of remembering Pearl Harbor. 
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"I never dreamed a woman’s metal 
vanity case could help win the war, 
until | went to get the gorgeous new 
Volupte model I’d set my heart on. 
Now the jewelry manufacturers like 
Volupte are making metal cases for the 
kind of powder that goes ‘bang’. So I 
don’t have just the compact I wanted. 
But I do have the pleasure of knowing 
there's a kind of personal token from 
me now on its way to Japan.” 


Making the grim munitions of war in 
addition to fine jewelry is a real manu- 
facturing achievement. Yet so efficiently 
have Volupte and others overcome the 
new problems, that the jewelry industry is 
now one of the mainstays of our armed 
forces. In cooperation with the Revere 
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Technical Advisory staff, Volupte and 
others have found the path to munitions 
made smoother, easier, quicker. This is ; 
the type of service, beyond the supplying # 
of sound copper alloys, which Revere 
brings to industry generally. 

So vital are copper and brass that every 
ounce goes directly into war materials. 
Fortunately, in spite of the difficulties of 
past years, Revere built new plants, in- 
stalled better equipment, improved proc- 
esses. This program, begun in 1937, has 
enabled us to go straight into production 
of essentials in modern warfare. Yet until 
the day of victory Revere will never rest. 
More plants are already being built to 
serve us all. 


BRASS INCORPORATED 


PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





















The Revere Technical Advisory Ser- 
vice functions in (1) developing 
new and better Revere materials to 
meet active or anticipated demands ; 
(2) supplying specific and detailed 
knowledge of the properties of en- 
gineering and construction materi- 
als; (3) continuously observing 
developments of science and engi- 
neering for their utilization in pro- 
duction methods and equipment; 
(4) helping industrial executives 
make use of data thus developed. 
This service is available to you, free. 











Axis ears will find little humor in the production story of Ford Motor 
Company of Canada, Limited. Now on a 100% war basis, Ford of 
Canada (largest single source of mechanized transport in the British 
Empire) is rolling out grim numbers of workshop units, scout cars, 
ambulances, trucks, and fighting units like the famous Universal 
carrier above. And they’re coming faster every day. 

At no cost to the Government, Ford schools are teaching Army men 
the mechanics of military transportation—have trained over 12,000 
women in the care and operation of ambulances and “home front” 
trucks and tractors. 

That this vast program of making and training has come so far, so 
efficiently, is a tribute to the business end of production as well as to 
the assembly lines . . . Ediphones are to the office what lathes are to the 
shop. In the dictation of correspondence, orders, memoranda and other 
written and spoken work, Ediphone Voice Writing increases executive 
capacity and eliminates waste time. And in today’s war schedule, time 
is more precious than money. ; 

What Ediphones are doing for Ford of Canada, they can do for you. 


Phone “Ediphone” (your city) or write Dept. 
H3, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 
















LINE EDITORIALS 


Prediction: We are nearing low ebb 
warwise, can expect the tide to turn in 
two-three months. 


Good stocks, after further wobbling, 
should rise. 


Strikes will not much longer be toler- 
ated. 


Washington can tender no defense for 
continued unbridled non-defense spend- 


ing. 


Many Representatives who voted them. 
selves pensions are likely to be “pen- 
sioned” next November. 


Our most pressing needs: Ships, air- 
ships. 


Wanted: A definite Government policy 
on wages and the open—or closed— 
shop. 


Formerly ‘twas “They won’t walk.” 
Is it now to be “They must walk”? 


No “black markets” here! 


Rail securities look better than most 
others. 


Digging deeper into our pockets for 
taxes will dig a grave for the Axis. 


The worst and most numerous “para- 
sites” at Washington are those on the 
public payroll. 


The Government should tell us how 
many U-boats have been turned 9. 


A sales tax looks inescapable. 


If all war workers paid by the hour 
were to work as diligently as piece 
workers, peace would be hastened. 


One record-breaking money-maker: 
U. S. minted 1,827,486,276 coins last 


year. 


President Roosevelt has done a good 


“Good Neighbor” job. 


The war will be won by the democre- 
cies next year. A reckless prophecy ‘ 


FORBES 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


Out 1N Mount Gilead, Ohio, the whole 
community has pledged itself to a 
“Production Now” campaign. Cutting 
across red tape lines and State and 
Federal war bodies, the citizens of this 
community recently gathered together 
and determined to take the war effort 
into their own hands. Farmers, mer- 
chants, laborers, all went forth deter- 
mined to put it into effect immediately. 
Fred B. Barton is on a train from New 
York to Mount Gilead to investigate 
the plan for Forbes. He will find out 
how the plan is working, who is be- 
hind it, and whether it holds promise 
of accomplishment which other com- 
munities can adopt. At this time, when 
everybody is trying to do his best for 
the country, it doesn’t pay to overlook 
any bets. If Mount Gilead has some- 
thing, writer Barton will dig it out. 
Don’t miss this one! 


+2 6 


Also coming up is an article by Elmer 
C. Morse, manager of the Personnel 
Relations Division of the RCA Manu- 
facturing Co., which tells how this com- 
pany found it possible to build com- 
pany morale under a union contract 
and to work with the union success- 
fully in speeding government contracts 
on war work. Mr. Morse explains how 
the company’s successful “Beat the 
Promise” campaign came into being 
and how it gave the incentive for in- 
creased production. This is a practical, 
case history of one example of man- 
agement and union labor becoming 
“partners in one business.” 


* & ®& 


Judging from the mail bag, Forses has 
been hitting at some pretty essential 
and practical business problems these 
last few months. Readers are swamp- 
ing us with comments pro and con— 
and we like it. One subscriber in far 
off Argentina has air mailed for help. 
He wants a source of ski equipment, 
which he formerly bought in Switzer- 
land. The Winter sports season is just 
around the corner and he can’t get ski 
stuff for his customers. His letter is on 
page 6, this issue. If you can help 
please air mail him back. 


—THE Epirors. 
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The little man in Don Herold’s cartoon may be a customer of yours! 





all [ve seen is 


their Letterhead on 


STRATHMORE PAPER" 


Did you ever stop to think how many thousands of times a year 
your letterhead is your only representative? Creating the right...or 


wrong...impression of your firm? 


When you choose Strathmore, you know that the right impression 
will be made. The Strathmore watermark means the highest standard in 


paper-making. It helps to establish your standing. 


Yet a letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 


Write us for detail of “Letter” Costs. 


OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 
capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 


maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 


Strathmore Paper Company - West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE 





MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 








READERS SAY: 





LAUDABLE MOVE 


Your article “Music for Morale” by Fred 
B. Barton in the Feb. 15 issue brings atten. 
tion to the very important part that music 
will play in building civilian morale. 

It seems to me that the way is now clear 
as to how the thousands of music merchants 
who operate automatic phonographs through. 
out the country can play their part. 

I have put some little effort into organiz- 
ing an association called The Music Mer. 
chants of America, the operators of these 
machines. The by-laws of this association 
state that the entire cash profits that the 
operators of these machines make is to be 
put into Defense Bonds, with a goal of 
$1,000,000 or more per month. 

Another by-law is that the operators of 
these machines will use records on phono- 
graphs that are conducive to building civil- 
ian morale, in order to place our business, 
which has been depicted by leading maga- 
zines and newspapers as the “Great Juke 
Box Business,” in a more favorable light. 

Plaques are to be placed in the places 
where victrolas are operated, stating that the 
profits are to be used for the purchase of 
bonds. 

Mr. Morgenthau demonstrated the impor- 
tance of music boxes when he made a trip 
to Detroit and played a machine with the 
record “Any Bonds Today,” and urged that 
the record be placed on every automatic 
phonograph in the United States.—A.rrep 
Byrp, Automatic Music Co., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


HELP? 


As a subscriber to your magazine, I take 
the liberty to ask for your assistance to find 
a supplier for ski-pieceparts. Formerly | 
received these articles from Switzerland, but 
with the actual uncertainty whether goods 
can be shipped or not, I have to find a new 
supplier. 

Winter approaching here rapidly, I should 
be very thankful if you would put me in 
connection with a reliable source as soon as 
possible-—Watter Wittmer, Casilla Correo, 
1043, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


FACTS AND TRUTH 


Congratulations to the Forses organiza- 
tion on its 25th Silver Anniversary. 

It is rather a rare occurrence these days 
to be able to read and obtain a clear picture 
of what is happening throughout our nation 
and the world in general. With so much 
confusion existing and propaganda being 
fed to the American people, it becomes an 
almost hopeless job at times to sieve authen- 
tic facts from false rumors. I have come to 
believe that your magazine does this simply 
and sincerely. 

It is gratifying to know that at times like 
this when our good old U. S. A. is being 
threatened on all sides, that we Americans 
can learn and read facts and truth from a 
magazine like Forses. It’s the truth that we 
want and it’s the truth we must have if we 
are to be united and win the war.—FRANK 
S. Savace, Asbury Park, N. J. 


FORBES 
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“‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





HE American people, with the exception of three 
important groups or classes, are responding ad- 
mirably to war sacrifices. 

Scarcely a squawk has come from consumers. Ban- 
ning of automobile and tire purchasing, though 
threatening to interfere drastically with Americans’ 
customary way of living, has been accepted uncom- 
plainingly. Looming rationing of sugar, gasoline and 
other things also is faced philosophically. No protests 
come from housewives over the contemplated cessa- 
tion of producing refrigerators, washing machines, 
radios and other cherished household appurtenances. 

Actual and impending increases in income taxes, in 
internal revenue (“nuisance”) taxes on myriads of 
things entering into daily living, have aroused little 
resentment. Although stockholders have already been 
punished severely through seizure by the Government 
of unprecedented billions in corporation taxes, few of 
them have whined. 

The latest Gallup poll does credit to the American 
public: An impressive majority favored mobilization 
of everybody. Asked, “After finding out what each 
person could do, should the Government have the 
power to tell each citizen what to do as his part of 
the war effort and require him or her to do it?” the 
vote in New England, for example, was 61% for, only 
39% against. That demonstrates that most Americans 
are cheerfully prepared to subordinate their own per- 
sonal interests to the interests of the nation. 

Other gratifying developments: Women all over the 
land have evidenced the most praiseworthy eagerness 
to shoulder every species of service. The call for air 
wardens in exposed cities has elicited emphatic re- 
sponse. 

Then, could anything be more creditable than the 
cheerful acceptance of the draft by all classes, rich 
and poor, fathers and mothers, the selectees them- 
selves? 

Industry’s record speaks for itself. There was some 
shallow criticism of it, by CIO leaders ambitious to 
capture co-equal power to administer management, for 
delay in switching holus-bolus from peace to war pro- 
duction. But the indisputable fact is that industry 
promptly and vigorously undertook every govern- 
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Fact and Comment 


By B. C. FORBES 


To Whom Credit Is Due—And NOT Due 


mental contract placed with it. How could industry 
possibly have switched over to war production until 
it was given specific war orders? What a howl CIO 
would have set up had thousands of its members been 
laid off merely in anticipation of receipt of war work. 
Every sounding of public opinion has revealed that 
the conduct of industry has won far greater endorse- 
ment than the conduct of labor unions. 

Finally, the record of our armed forces who have 
already been active participants in warfare has been 
beyond all praise. In every area where American air- 
men, naval men, soldiers have fought, they have ac- 
quitted themselves heroically, nobly, unflinchingly. Nor 
have our civilian seamen hesitated to embrace the 
mounting dangers lurking on every ocean. Time and 
time again sailors whose ships have been sunk, often- 
times with heavy loss of life among their comrades, 
have expressed eagerness to return to duty. 


Where is credit not due? 

Let us start at the top. The Administration, in view 
of all it knew—or should have known—about inter- 
national perils, should have done far more to fortify 
the country far earlier than it did. We were led to 
believe that we would not enter the war. Farsighted 
statesmanship was suicidally absent. 

Congress was equally culpable, equally blind. It was 
worse than lukewarm towards preparedness. Its pen- 
sion grab, since Pearl Harbor, starkly reveals its char- 
acter, caliber, callousness. 

Farm leaders, in and out of Washington, have ex- 
ercised and still are exercising stark selfishness, mer- 
cenariness, contempt for our national well-being, cold 
indifference to the hardships which a further rise in 
the cost of living would inflict upon millions and 
millions of families. 

As for strongly-organized unions and labor leaders, 
they have long incited public indignation. Even since 
Japan precipitated us into war, they have continued 
to indulge in condemnatory practices, including para- 
lyzing of war production by hot-headed strikes, some- 
times in absolute violation of cast-iron agreements. 
Notwithstanding that lack of adequate armaments 

[Continued on page 26) 
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Hand in hand—so go Japan's 
warlords and leaders of industry 


FTER more than half a century of 
A deceit by Japanese of all ranks 
of life we should now be very 
suspicious of any statement regarding 
Japanese policy, no matter from what 
quarter it originates. But a large num- 
ber of American business men, includ- 
ing the executives of big companies, 
are at the present time quite innocently 
spreading Japanese propaganda. 

Almost every American who has had 
business connections in Japan will as- 
sure you that Japanese business men, 
and especially the big industrialists of 
Osaka, have been bitterly opposed to 
the aggressive plans of the military 
clique and did not want the latter to 
attack China. To the honest American 
business man, whether small or large, 
this sounds reasonable and plausible. 
If he has prospered, it is because of his 
own hard work or ingenuity and not 
because of the fact that loot captured 
by the American army has been turned 
over to him. 

But what has been the record in 
Japan? Every factory, every mine, 
every system of distribution taken over 
by the advancing Japanese armies in 
China has been given to one of the big 
Osaka companies. The list of these 
Chinese companies which have been 
stolen by the Japanese capitalists is so 
large that it would fill several pages of 
Forses. The confiscation of properties 
in the Philippines has just begun. 
Cart Crow writes from long experience as 
newspaper editor and business man in the 


Far East. He has several books to his credit. 








Japan's Economic 


Controlling business interests, with 
head offices in Tokyo and Osaka, have 
provided the necessary machinery to 
carry out the Army’s master plans for 
the seizure of Chinese plants, indus- 
tries, railroads, dockyards, communi- 
cations and other utilities in North and 
Central China. 

Today these Jap interests, in direct 
collaboration with the Army, are build- 
ing grandiose schemes for further ex- 
pansion into South and Western Chi- 
na, as well as the South Seas and the 
Philippines; schemes which, as in the 
case of North China and Manchuria, 
may become realities unless thwarted 
by immediate resistance from the 
United Nations. 


LIKE AN OCTOPUS 


Following the smashing of Chinese 
resistance in the North, Japanese 
snatching of Chinese properties was 
accomplished under the benevolent aus- 
pices of the North China Development 
Co. This organized octopus, whose 
tentacles have encircled everything of 
value in North China, not excluding 
certain European and American inter- 
ests, is the offspring of a super scheme 
devised by Jap expansionists and 
known as the Board of East Asiatic 
Affairs. This contrivance is manipu- 
lated by the Japanese War cabinet 
while the half dozen leading financial 
houses of Japan—NMitsui, Mitsubishi, 
Okura, Sumitomo, Yasuda, and the 
young Aikawa—put up the money. 

The organized economic seizure of 
China and the remainder of Asia, Ma- 
laysia and the Netherlands Indies is 
being patterned along practically the 
same lines as the economic seizure of 
Manchuria, except for the fact that the 
five family monopolies have been given 
a freer hand in China than in Man- 
churia where they were stymied by 
Army tyrants. When Manchoukuo, nee 
Manchuria, after a five-year plan of 
close Army scrutiny, and control, 
failed to materialize as a colonial plum, 
Army master minds decided to revamp 
their strategy. Result: Jap capital is 


having a field day in conquered areas 
of China. 

Industrial expansion in Manchuria, 
backed by the Tokyo and Osaka 
houses, lines up as follows: Mitsui in- 
terests control the Manchou Soya Bean 
Industry, the Japan Manchoukuo 
Flour, the Manchou Chemical Indus- 
try. the Mukden Arsenal, the Manchou 
Pulp Co. Mitsubishi (second largest 
house in Japan) controls the Japan 
Manchoukou Magnesium, the Daido 
Cement, the Manchou Beer Co., and 
has, along with Mitsui, large interests 
in the Manchou Chemical Industry and 
the Japan Manchoukuo Flour. The 
lesser houses, including Okura and 
Sumitomo, have interests in the Japan 
Manchoukou Flour Co., the Mukden 
Arsenal, the Manchou Magnesium, re- 
spectively. 

Major industrial prizes were meted 
out to the Manchuria Industrial Devel- 
opment Co., an upstart young concern 
—the brainchild of a young American- 
trained financial wizard, Yoshisuke 
Aikawa. Under his shrewd and re- 
sourceful guidance, his relentless cur- 
rying of Army favor, the Manchuria 
Industrial Development Co. has man- 
aged to amass power and capital al- 
most rivaling that of the five big fam- 
ilies in about five years. 


INDUSTRIAL PRIZES 


Established in December, 1937. it 
controls the Manchuria Colliery Co.. 
the Manchurian Light Metals, the Sho- 
wa Steel Works, the Honkeiko Colliery 
and Iron Works, the Manchuria Min- 
ing Co., the Dowa Automobile Co.. the 
Manchuria Gold Mining Co., the Man- 
churia Lead Co., the Manchuria Mag- 
nesium Ind. Co., the Manchuria Air- 
plane Manufacturing Co., and many 
others. 

The South Manchurian Railways, 
once the major controlling factor in 
Manchuria, has been shorn of power 
since the Army took control of Man- 
churian affairs after the coup of 1932. 
Its vast monopolies have been shattered. 
For example, the Japanese-Manchuria 
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Trading Co. was devised to replace the 
old sales and supplies division of the 
South Manchuria Railways and to han- 
dle the output of the huge collieries at 
Fushun and other mining properties 
once controlled by the railway. Plants 
belonging to the railway produce the 
goods today, but the Army markets 
these goods, has the right to scrutinize 
balance sheets, operating plans, to fix 
prices and control production. 


AMBITIOUS SCHEME 


The only difference between the eco- 
nomic rape of Manchuria and that of 
China lies in the relaxation of Army 
control of Japanese capital. In North 
China this lessening has permitted the 
exploitation of Chinese property to 
soar dizzily. The North China Develop- 
ment Co., established November, 1938, 
on the heels of Chinese collapse in the 
North, is allegedly a Sino-Japanese out- 
fit, but in reality all Chinese enterprise 
in this area has been enslaved by Jap- 
anese capitalists whose ambitious pro- 
gram is outlined below: 


PROJECTED INVESTMENT OF NoRTH 
CuinaA DEVELOPMENT Co., established 
1938, with a capital of 350,000,000 
yen. Management: “Sino-Japanese.” 
(Yen is worth 25 cents.) 


Sum of Sum of 
Capital Jap Chinese 
(unit: Invest - Invest - 
Project Y¥ 1,000) ment ment 
Railways, Ports & ' 
Harbors ....... 300,000 285,000 15,000 
Automobiles ..... 16,000 10,000 6,000 
Communications .. 30,000 27,000 3,000 
Tron & Steel. ..... 50,000 45,000 5,000 
Coal Mining ..... 60,000 40,000 20,000 
Coal Liquefaction. 150,000 150,000 ...... 
Electricity ....... 70,000 50,000 20,000 
Salt 


1 ere ee 12,000 8,000 4,000 


688,000 615,000 





73,000 

All small companies formerly under 
Chinese or Japanese private capital 
have been forced to become subsid- 
iaries of this giant device for exploita- 
tion. For two years paid up capital of 
the North China Development Co. was 
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negligible, and, with few exceptions, 
assets and properties seized from Chi- 
nese owners comprised the total enter- 
prise. 

In order for this ambitious scheme 
to operate in full force, enormous sums 
of working capital had to be procured. 
Since the only source of capital re- 
mained with the leading family trusts 
of Japan, these companies were called 
upon to finance and launch the gigan- 
tic program of trade and industrial ex- 
pansion embodied in the North China 
Development Co. 

Among real property and assets to- 
day functioning under the North China 
Development Co., are the North China 
Railway Co., once Chinese, now “Sino- 
Japanese,” the North China Telegram 
and Telephone Co., established in Aug- 
ust, 1939, with a capital of 35,000,000 
Chinese Yuan (Jap-imposed military 
yen), a company which, according to 
its own blurb, “monopolizes all tele- 
grams and telephone business in North 
China”; Mitsui interests, represented 
as “Mitsui Yoko” deal in coal, mineral 
oil, machinery, copper, iron, steel tube, 
gas pipes, rail, bronze, sugar, lumber, 
cereals, fertilizer, matches, cement. 
chemicals, dyes, canned goods, marine 
products, fur, textiles, cotton, rayon, 
shipping and insurance. Okura Gumi 
operates the Penhsihu Coal & Iron Co., 
and, with a capital of 100,000,000 yen, 
manufactures pig iron, coal, coke, 
brick, ammonia sulphate, etc. 


TWIN AGENCY 


Twin of the North China Develop- 
ment Co., the Central China Develop- 
ment Co. was established theoretically 
at the same time as the larger concern, 
but remained powerless until later ca- 
pitulation of Chinese industry in the 
Central Coast and Yangtse River areas. 
Today the Yangtse and Pearl Rivers 
are controlled for and by the Japs, as 
well as most of the railroads in North 
and Central areas. The Shanghai cus- 


toms, one of China’s greatest sources 
of revenue, fell into Jap hands by way 
of puppet Wang Ching-wei and his re- 
gime at Nanking. 

Exploitation of conquered areas 
through these companies is carried on 
without the slightest regard for prop- 
erty rights. Chinese companies whose 
interests fall victim to seizure are nev- 
er reimbursed. The benevolent “Asia 
for the Asiatics” policy was designed 
to make Chinese less inclined to sabo- 
tage, resentfulness and rebellion when 
their businesses were seized without 
offer of payment or a co-operative 
basis arranged. 


RECORD GRAB 
After the fall of Shanghai, greatest 


civic concentration of industry and 
finance in all Asia, the Central China 
Development Co. staged a record grab. 
The Chapei Electric Power Co. and 
other huge power concerns were taken 
over, as well as all telegraphic and 
telephone lines. Today the so-called 
China Tele-Communications Co. runs 
the communication system of a large 
and very vital part of China. Other 
leading firms confiscated by the Japs 
include the Kiangnan Dockyards, the 
Chapei Water Works, the Shanghai 
Portland Cement Works (seized from 
the Germans), flour mills, tobacco fac- 
tories, etc. 

So-called “technical assistance” and 
“temporary operators” were forced 
upon the Chinese whose properties es- 
caped looting and burning during the 
war. Most industries were seized out- 
right. The Central China Development 
Co. is concerned with the establish- 
ment of silk, cotton, flour and other 
commodity monopolies which will ad- 
just Chinese prices with those of Japan 
and fix export quotas, etc. 

The economic booty obtained from 
the Chinese did not satiate the Japs. 
Long before December 7th and the out- 

{Continued on page 32) 











Jobs and Freedom 


By J. K. JAVITS 


OME days ago I sat in a dining car 

opposite a young private in the 

coast artillery. He was a selectee 
who had been a senior clerk in a New 
York commercial house. His girl was 
waiting for him, he was sure, at the 
New York terminus, and he was plan- 
ning, when he got out of service, on 
marriage with her and on a family. 
This young man had been thinking 
about what the war meant to him and 
he expressed it in this fashion: 

He wanted to be sure of a job when 
he got out, at a salary sufficient to en- 
joy the comforts which he had seen 
American industry produce all around 
him. He wanted to be sure that during 
depressions, or when he was ill, or old, 
he would not starve or be a public 
charge. He did not like a militaristic 
world and he wanted to put an end to 
the need for civilian military service 
by winning the war. 


FREEDOM FIRST 


He felt that all these things he could 
realize happily only in a democratic 
country where he could talk back to 
anybody else, criticize anybody else, 
change his job when he pleased, travel 
when and where he liked, and vote in 
or out those who ran affairs. He did 
not talk about freedom of worship, of 
speech or of press, for these were ac- 
cepted parts of American life. 

This was the typical American out- 
look. It again posed the question asked 
so often in recent years: Is job secur- 
ity consistent with freedom? Can the 
free enterprise system supply all the 
security and comfort which technology 
makes possible, or is it unable to do 
so, and must we turn to a regimented 
state in order to achieve it? 

The active stage of war has succeed- 
ed the war of production alone and the 
war of nerves, but the issue is still the 
same. The Axis powers and Japan offer 
jobs, but the jobs of slaves, not free 
men. They seek to obliterate free enter- 





J. K. Javits is a dollar-a-year man, serving 
as legal consultant to the Army’s chemical 
warfare service; secretary of the Association 
of Committees for Inter-American Placement 
(devoted to cementing business, as well as 
cultural, ties with South America). 
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prise, and the integrity of contracts, 
both public and private. We, on the 
other hand, recognize that economic 
freedom is at the root of political free- 
dom, and seek to preserve contracts 
and the free enterprise system. 

In our system it is the producing 
organization — business — not govern- 
ment, which must assume the respon- 
sibility for jobs and freedom, because 
when government gets the right to give 
economic as well as political jobs, free- 
dom is dead, and the state is omnip- 
otent. We must show, therefore, that 
the free enterprise system can produce 
more effectively and overwhelmingly 
for war, and that it can hold out the 
assurance of jobs and freedom as the 
rewards of the soldier and war worker 
who have achieved the victory. 

Management, investors, buyers, la- 
bor and government each has a part 
to play in attaining these goals. All are 
part of a team. 

Management should devise and pro- 
mulgate plans for the re-conversion of 
war industries to civilian goods, which 
will assure war workers and soldiers 





Off to war! Will he come back 
te a job? It's up to industry 


Photo: Lawrence D. Thorton 


of post-war employment at wages no 
less in terms of goods than those real- 
ized just before the war in 1940 and 
1941. Individual units of business 
should assume the affirmative financial 
obligation to effectuate the full re-em- 
ployment of both soldiers and war 
workers, not after a period of agoniz- 
ing readjustment but immediately on 
demobilization. To do this, wide co- 
operation in business is essential. 

To lessen the load which must be 
carried, and to distribute it both sec- 
tionally and financially, every effort 
should be made to maintain in work- 
ing operation the small plant and busi- 
ness establishment. This can be effect- 
ed by business itself if it will spread 
the work through subcontracting to 
the maximum possible extent. An im- 
portant case in point is the preserva- 
tion of thousands of wholesalers and 
retailers affording jobs to millions by 
continuing the distribution of goods 
through them. 

In order to aid in the assumption of 
re-employment obligations by individ- 
ual concerns, financial aid should be 

















assured to those unable to undertake 
such obligations, preferably from pri- 
yate sources. It is well worth while for 
whole industries to assume guarantees 
of such financial assistance. If private 
sources do not come forward to enable 
businesses to undertake to guarantee 
complete re-employment, government 
financial agencies should do so, and 
even this will be preferable to a gov- 
ernment dole or subsidy moving direct- 
ly to the unemployed soldier or war 
worker. 

The trade association plays an im- 
portant part in these efforts of man- 
agement, because through it co-opera- 
tive industry-wide plans may be effect- 
ed and the requisite facts and figures 
made available. 

The enlightened selfishness required 
to assure the backing of management 
in assuming the responsibility for full 
employment has yet to be demonstrated 
by investors. 

In a world in which the most ele- 
mentary premises of the free enterprise 
system are being questioned, the in- 
vestor should recognize that if he is to 
preserve the system insofar as it per- 
mits him to enjoy accumulations of 


' wealth, he must be prepared to con- 


form to the times. He is not dealing 
here with market prices of securities or 
interest rates, but with the continued 
existence of the very system which per- 
mits the creation of securities privately 
owned. 


INDUSTRIAL STATESMEN NEEDED 


The investor is now called upon him- 
self to manifest industrial statesman- 
ship. His standards of investment 
should bear a broad and conscious re- 
lation to the social policies of the com- 
panies in which he will invest. 

The backing of management in these 
enlightened social policies may be af- 
fected through collective decisions tak- 
en by representative investors’ associa- 
tions. In this way contact may be main- 
tained with developing corporate poli- 
cies, and the investors’ influence and 
advice may be made available as soon 
as the problems arise and not at in- 
frequent pro forma annual meetings. 

Buyers, too, bear a heavy obligation. 
It is they who supply the blood for the 
arteries of the free enterprise system. 
They, too, should recognize that they 
are part of the broader social scheme 
and that the ways of Yankee horse- 
trading are too expensive in terms of 
the economic disorganization which en- 
sues to suit the modern day. 

{Continued on page 31) 
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Will Aid China 


INETEEN top-flight business 

executives (16 of them are 
shown above) have enlisted with 
the United China Relief for a 
three-month, shirt-sleeve job of 
selling the relief needs of China 
to the American people. The cam- 
paign goal: $7,000,000. 

Representing the banking, petro- 
leum, rubber, automobile and man- 
ufacturing fields, these hard-hitting 
executives have already been as- 
signed to their jobs throughout 
the country. The initiative that 
brought them into the campaign 
originated with Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, Studebaker Corp., and 
W. R. Herod, vice-president, Inter- 
national General Electric Co. These 
two men conceived the idea of en- 
listing American industry to work 
for China at this time of great 
need—at a time when, as a potent 
ally, she is holding a vital bulwark 
on our Western front. 

Though the enlistment of these 
men represents a substantial sacri- 
fice on the part of industry, their 
employers (without exception) 
welcomed the opportunity to help 
the Chinese cause. A typical em- 
ployer reaction: “We are happy to 
lend our executives. . . . China’s 
morale must be supported.” 

The 19 executives shown above 
are, left to right (standing): G. 
L. McCoy, assistant comptroller, 
Standard Vacuum Oil Co.; Frank 


Titus, sales manager, B. F. Good- 
rich Co.; H. H. Barnes, Jr., vice- 
president, General Electric Co.; 
Frank Timmens, general sales 
manager, Dodge-Chrysler Corp.; 
M. N. Brady, sales manager, U. S. 
Rubber Co.; Fred W. Bender, Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; 
W. R. Herod, vice-president, Inter- 
national General Electric Co.; S. 
S. Clark, vice-president, Midland 
Bank, Cleveland; W. J. Mougey, 
advertising manager, Pontiac divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp.; 
Brooks Hering, advertising depart- 
ment, Time, Inc.; Charles Betts, 
advertising manager, Cadillac di- 
vision, General Motors Corp.; V. 
Y. Bell, regional director, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co.; C. B. 
Ryan, Jr., regional director, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; (seated) : 
Scott Fletcher, general sales man- 
ager, Studebaker Corp.; J. Mur- 
ray Walker, regional director, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; L. Y. McAnney, 
sales promotion manager, Com- 
mercial Investment Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh. The others (not shown 
here): R. M. Loughrey, regional 
manager of appliance sales, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; R. F. Milar, ad- 
vertising department, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Neal Niland, 
sales promotion manager, Plym- 
outh division, General Motors 
Corp.; R. J. White, regional direc- 
tor, Philco Corp. 











By WILLIAM FITTER 


HAVE just returned to London 

after a 10-day tour of Britain’s 

second front—the production lines, 
furnaces and machine shops in thou- 
sands of factories, big and small, up 
and down the country, where millions 
of men and women are forging the 
weapons for coming offensives. 

My mission was to investigate com- 
plaints of production muddles. Of ex- 
cessive absenteeism, of workers forced 
to stand idle through lack of raw ma- 
terials, of employers withholding full 
co-operation in the drive for more and 
more munitions. 

I was granted special facilities to 
question both employers and workers, 
to explore factories without official 
guidance in the Midlands, Wales and 
the London area, and to see produc- 
tion figures “off the record.” That last 
is regrettable, because if I could tabu- 
late the achievements of a dozen fac- 
tories I visited, varying from old- 
established workshops to new plants 
built within the past 18 months, the 
bare statistics would be sufficient an- 
swer to recent criticism. 


EXCEPTIONS? NO! 


Pessimists will say, “Ah! you in- 
spected only a few factories.” The an- 
swer is they were not hand-picked; 
they included several which had been 
heavily bombed, and the goods I saw 
being manufactured ranged from uni- 
forms to 14-inch naval guns. They 
were, in fact, as complete a cross-sec- 
tion of wartime industry as one could 
see anywhere. 

It would be wrong to conclude that 
all problems have been solved and that 
production can now move smoothly 
upwards without further back-break- 
ing effort. Production has reached 
very high levels in some fields, but 
only at the cost of Mr. Churchill’s fa- 
mous promise, “blood, toil, tears and 
sweat.” It will be maintained and in- 
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creased only by further sacrifices on 
the part of both employer and worker, 
by continued success in the Battle of 
the Atlantic and by ever-improving de- 
fense against the Luftwaffe. 

Finally, splendidly though Britain’s 
women have responded, increasing 
numbers must go into the factories 
within a year, if plants now nearing 
production are to be fully exploited. 
From what I saw of them, the women 
will not fail in this emergency. 


BIGGEST PROBLEM 


Britain’s rich industrial resources 
become richer still, as day by day new 
workshops are completed and machine 
tools, both British and American, take 
their places in the production lines. 
The biggest problem today is not find- 
ing raw materials and machine tools, 
but labor. Coal mines, farmers, indus- 
try everywhere, and the armed forces 
are calling for men. 

There are not enough men, skilled 
or unskilled, to meet the demands be- 
cause Britain’s population—some 45,- 
000,000—measured by total warfare’s 
unprecedented appetite, is exceedingly 
small. There is only one solution, the 
employment of thousands more wo- 
men and girls, single and married. 

Much of munitions work comprises 
repetition jobs demanding no particu- 
lar skill, but there is also much intri- 
cate work—machining, grinding, bor- 
ing and similar operations. Experience 
has shown that women are capable of 
doing this work, and doing it well, 
without long tuition. 

The chief problem has been to re- 
duce manufacture, whether of air- 
planes, tanks or precision instruments, 
to a series of comparatively simple 
operations which a girl can master 
readily, thereby speeding up output. 
This of necessity has taken time, and 
therein lies the cause of Britain’s seem- 
ing slowness in overtaking Germany’s 
rate of production. 


The task has entailed the planning 
of new factories, the acquisition of 
thousands of machine tools, the enroll. 
ment and training of thousands of 
girls, most of whom had not previ- 
ously worked in factories. Now, how. 
ever, results are appearing, and they 
are truly amazing. I saw prismatic 
binoculars, intricate bombsights and 
flight speed indicators, tanks, guns, 
and bomber wings being made or as- 
sembled by unskilled girl labor in ree- 
ord time. 

An impressive feature of wartime 
Britain is the rapid adaptation of in- 
dustry to the production of goods far 
removed from its normal peacetime 
output. 

I saw many interesting examples of 
industrial adaptation for the produc- 
tion of tanks, precision instruments 
and airplane wings. In each case the 
work was entirely new to both the fac- 
tory managers and the employees. 

It took 15 months to build one large 


Women are replacing men 
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tank workshop | visited in the Mid- 
lands, but finished fighting vehicles 
were rolling off the assembly lines 
months before the building was fin- 
ished. Once the machine tools were in 
place and the vast area was roofed, 
the men and girls “went to it” with 
their coats off. ; 

When asked whether they could 
manufacture tanks, the management of 
this factory replied, “We're ready to 
try.” 


LIKE SAUSAGE FACTORY 


Today tanks are flowing out of that 
factory like sausages out of a machine. 
They are tested over the factory 
grounds and handed to the Army au- 
thorities complete except for guns. | 
counted 150 tanks on the assembly line 
and the time taken in building a tank 
is surprisingly brief. 

Girl workers predominated in an- 
other factory where prismatic binocu- 
lars were being made. This, again, was 
an entirely new venture for the firm, 
which normally produces optical, elec- 
trical and scientific instruments which 
are known throughout the world. 

Automatic machines into which one 
feeds strips of raw metal and which 
proceed to throw out minute screws 
and other ingeniously turned parts, had 
to be imported from the United States, 
and hundreds of girls used to making 
stockings and footwear had to be 
trained to operate new machines and 
cut and polish prisms and lenses. 

Absenteeism, I found, is still a prob- 
lem but is not so acute as it was during 


. +. not only on assembly lines, but also in machine shops 
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the heavy bombing last Winter. There 
are other factors besides. Better food 
distribution has obviated the necessity 
of “taking a day off in order to get 
one’s rations.” Also, the introduction 
of canteens at most factories, where an 
excellent hot midday meal can be 
bought for 10d or a shilling, encour- 
ages regular attendance at the work- 
bench. 

The workers realize, too, that al- 
though overtime pay results in in- 
creased taxation, there is still left a 
legitimate reward for long hours of 
labor. Fear of increased taxation ab- 
sorbing the entire extra earnings was 
very real, but factory managements, 
realizing that the intricacies of income 
tax baffle most people, sent their ac- 
countants into the workshops to ex- 
plain the position. The result was an 
immediate decline in absenteeism. 

Nowhere did I find any shortage of 
raw materials. Nor was I able to dis- 
cover those huge piles of idle mate- 
rials, alleged by some critics, while 
factories were operating at half ca- 
pacity. Occasionally one would see a 
small dump of metal, but always the 
explanation was the perfectly reason- 
able one that the material came from 
a new supplier and had to be tested 
before being used. 

War on the production front, espe- 
cially in the older, crowded factories, 
is a grim business of long hours and 
frequently monotonous work. The only 
return to the individual is slightly 
higher wages, which, however, cannot 
be converted into normal pleasures be- 


cause rationing curtails purchases and 
the blackout limits entertainments. 
Further, there is none of the move- 
ment and excitement associated with 
service with the armed forces. But I 
heard no complaints. 

Aid for Russia has been the chief 
spur to the workers in recent weeks, 
but I found another also. Before Hitler 
attacked Russia the outlook was not 
particularly bright. Indeed, it seemed 
that the war might last another 10 
years. The workers never doubted 
Britain’s ability to win through but 


they saw no ending within measurable 
time. 


THE END IS IN SIGHT 


All that has been changed. Rightly 
or wrongly, the average worker be- 
lieves that the settling day has been 
brought appreciably nearer by the de- 
termined resistance of the Russians and 
the entrance into the war of the United 
States. They are all out to surpass the 
production schedules which are boldly 
displayed in every workshop so that 
their forces will not lack the arma- 
ments and equipment with which to 
deal the death-blow. 

That is the immediate objective but 
it is not the only one. Britain today is 
in the throes of a second Industrial 
Revolution which is none the less real 
because the war temporarily overshad- 
ows it. Never before has industry pro- 
duced so much in so little time; never 
before have employers and workers 
teamed so well together to achieve a 
common goal. 

Revolutionary changes have been 
forced upon a notoriously conservative 
country. Tradition has been scrapped. 
Competition, both costly and fierce. 
has yielded place to a new “help-your- 
neighbor” policy which places one 
firm’s patented processes and idle ma- 
chinery and raw materials at the dis- 
posal of others. 

Women have taken their place in 
factories and workshops, not as cheap 
labor, but with the same rights, status 
and pay as men. Where new factories 
have had to be built, airy, well-lighted 
and really attractive buildings, with 
facilities for communal feeding, have 
been erected. 

It is too early yet to predict the fu- 
ture of post-war industry, but every- 
where I went I found a deep-seated 
conviction that never again will Brit- 
ain return to the conditions which so 
many good workmen had to put up 
with during those “years which the 
locust has eaten.” 
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By GEORGE KENT 


NTIL 1930 the nut of the oiti- 

cica (oy-tee-seek-a) tree was a 

botanical curiosity—one of the 
many strange, unused fruits of Brazil’s 
hinterland. Today the oil from millions 
of pounds of this nut is used in making 
paint and varnish, linoleum, printers’ 
inks and a dozen other products. And 
M. E. Marvin, who solved the chemis- 
try of the nut, devised a way to process 
it, and introduced it to U. S. manufac- 
turers, is richer by a million dollars— 
all in 12 years. 

This is only part of the story. Oiti- 
cica has plugged a hole in America’s 
war effort. Tanks and ships and planes 
must have paint, and paint needs oil, 
especially tung oil, 80,000,000 pounds 
of which used to come into this coun- 
try every year from China and Japan. 

Marvin, who proved that oiticica oil 
is as good as tung, shipped 40,000,000 
pounds last year. His 1942 output, to- 
gether with other oils and the tung 
still in warehouses, is expected to see 
us through the war. Which is a pretty 
fair achievement for a man who was 
thought crazy when he set out after 
the nut with the funny name. 


IN "TUNG" FAMILY 


The oiticica is of the same family as 
the tung tree of Manchuria. The oil 
from its seed, which is similar to a 
pecan in size and appearance, has the 
same basic properties as tung oil, chief 
of which is its ability to dry quickly. 
But until Marvin came along, oiticica 
was worthless commercially. 

Several Brazilian promoters had 
tried to find how to use oiticica, but 
had failed. It was alluring because the 
supply of the nuts is unlimited. Mil- 
lions of oiticica trees grow wild in 
northern Brazil; many are 100 feet 
high and yield 500 to 2,000 pounds of 
nuts. The kernels are 60%—a high 
percentage. 

One Brazilian manufactured a laun- 
dry soap with the oil, but it had an 
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Its name: Oiticica. Theman whogave 
product the dollar sign: M. E. Marvin 


unpleasant odor and the venture failed. 
Other Brazilians had tried to make 
paint with it, but their products had a 
chewing-gum consistency and wrinkled 
in drying. 

Everybody in Rio de Janeiro knew 
about the disasters that had overtaken 
men who had tried to exploit the nut, 
and when Marvin sought backing for 
his plan to commercialize its oil, a 
banker told him bluntly: “We'll back 
you in anything — except oiticica. 
That’s suicide!” Marvin, a warm, smil- 
ing individual, more the family man 
than the wilderness tamer, rolled an 
oiticica nut between his 
fingers as he listened. 

“There’s a solution 
for everything,” he 
said. He had studied 
all previous research 
and every existing 
analysis of the oil. He 
was sure that science 
would finally solve 
oiticica’s secret. 

If his friends’ had 
known more of ‘his 
background they would 
not have tried to dis- 
courage him. Marvin 
came up the hard way. 
He had only a grade school education. 
At 12 he sold newspapers in North- 
ampton, Mass., to support his family. 
Four years later he beat his way West. 
He slept in flop houses in Chicago and 
often went hungry. He went to night 
school and read omnivorously. A man 
with quick intelligence, energy, and a 
way with people, he finally became a 
salesman and at 22 was the leading 
business-getter for a San Francisco 
firm selling copper, lead and other 
metal products. 

Working on a commission basis, 
Marvin had made a fortune by his 
27th birthday. His hair had turned 
white and friends began calling him 
“the old man.” The name stuck, and 
today everybody in Rio knows him, 





M. E. Marvin 


affectionately, of course, as O Velho. 

He traveled southward through Cen- 
tral America; in Chile he stayed four 
months without getting an order be- 
cause his employers insisted on pay- 
ment in cash or negotiable paper. In- 
sisting on more liberal terms, he 
cabled home: “These people are just 
as honest as you are.” He won out, and 
broke records with his sales to the 
Chilean army, navy, railways and in- 
dustries. 

Arriving on the east coast of South 
America, he stopped for a quick sight- 
seeing tour of Rio de Janeiro, and was 
smitten by the beauty 
and richness of the 
country. He spent four 
months traveling 
through Brazil and 
when he came home he 
told directors of his 
company: “I have dis- 
covered a new Eldo- 
rado.” 

He returned to live 
permanently in Brazil, 
and married an Amer- 
ican girl whom he 
brought to Rio. Setting 
up in business for him- 
self, he built foundries. 
smelters and 14 factories producing 
hinges, bolts, nails, trolley wire, lead 
pipe and other metal products. 

To Marvin, money has always been 
less important than the excitement of 
the chase; he became bored when his 
industries were running smoothly, and 
in 1927 sold out to a British syndicate, 
retiring at 40 with millions. 

The stock market crash of 1929 
wiped out virtually all of his fortune, 
and a year later he was back in Brazil 
to start all over again. All he had 
there was a small, idle paint factory— 
and an idea that had been simmering 
in his mind since 1918. In that year 
he had hired two engineers to find out 
for him what industry could be estab- 
lished in Brazil that would be entirely 
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Here is Marvin's factory at Fortaleza, state of Ceara, Brazil. 


self-sufficient. They suggested the 
paint and varnish business. Within the 
borders of the country they had found 
resins, turpentine, pigments, linseed. 
Marvin visualized a paint company 
supported by six industries producing 
his raw materials. 

In this picture oiticica was indis- 
pensable, for—barring the use of im- 
ported tung, which was expensive and 
whose supply could conceivably be cut 
off—without it no good paint or var- 
nish could be made. He brushed off the 
protests of his friends and went to 
work, repeating: “There’s a solution 
for everything.” ! 

The first stage of the enterprise was 
chemical experimentation with oiticica. 
He brought a German chemist to Rio 
and set him to work in a laboratory. 

“Qiticica is a quick drier, produces 
a hard surface, impervious to acid, 
alkalis, moisture and other agents 
which hurt and discolor ordinary 
paint,” Marvin told him. “But paint 
we have made with it wrinkles when it 
dries, sometimes is sticky, and for 
some reason, no two batches that we 
make are identical.” 

After a year the chemist, having 
made little progress, resigned saying, 
“I think you’d better get out from 
under. This oil is no good.” 

Marvin imported a chemist from the 
Netherlands, who cured the oil of its 
habit of wrinkling but advised Marvin 
to forget oiticica. “It’s so stiff a man 
would have to be a Jack Dempsey to 
paint with it,” he said. 

An Englishman succeeded the 
Dutchman and in his hands the paint 
acquired more fluidity, making it far 
easier to work with. Like the others, 
he too regarded Marvin as a man with 
an obsession who might devote his en- 
ergies to more profitable ventures. 
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Marvin hired younger men with 
something of his own fanatical confi- 
dence in the oil, and practically lived 
in the laboratory. One after another, 
faults were eliminated. Finally, only 
one remained: no two batches of the 
paint were the same. The defect was 
later remedied by Dr. Henry Gardner, 
scientific director of the Paint and Var- 
nish Institute, who came to Brazil at 
Marvin’s urgent request. 

Marvin now tackled the problem of 
collecting the nuts on a commercial 
scale. The oiticica country, 1,500 miles 
north of Rio de Janeiro, is in four 
states near the equator, two of them 
jungle, two desert. Ceara is the most 
important. No railway connects this 
region with the Brazilian capital; the 
only way to get there is by boat or 
plane. In this dry, ash-gray land of 
intolerable heat the only green thing is 
the oiticica which, impervious to 
drought, is always a blob of welcome 
on the landscape. There are poisonous 
snakes, malarial mosquitoes, and a 
million bugs including the bicho do pé, 
which will bore two inches into a 
man’s foot. 


NATIVE LABOR PROBLEM 


The people of this sparsely settled 
land are called Caboclos; some are 
Indians, others a mixture of Indian, 
Negro and white. They are surly and 
independent, but honest—as Marvin 
discovered. They agreed to gather the 
nuts, provided they were paid in ad- 
vance. Marvin returned to Fortaleza, 
seaport and principal city of the oiti- 
cica country, and wired for money. 
Then, accompanied only by an assist- 
ant, set out again. In negotiating with 
the Caboclos, he discovered that they 
gave no receipts. He paid out thou- 
sands of milreis (six to the dollar) 





He has offices and laboratories in Rio 


with nothing to show for it but his 
own records. 

Now that a supply of nuts was ar- 
ranged for, Marvin faced a new and 
staggering problem: where to store 
them, how and where to process them. 
For the main refinery, a large modern 
building was erected in Fortaleza, in 
the state of Ceara. 

A thousand miles or so inland from 
Fortaleza, where the oiticica trees grew 
most luxuriantly, Marvin and his two 
sons, fresh from Princeton, built a 
chain of small storage warehouses, to 
which the Caboclos on their burros 
could bring the nuts. A little closer 
were placed nine larger warehouses 
where the nuts could be cleaned and 
prepared for pressing. Finally, 500 
miles from Fortaleza, three pressing 
plants were constructed; here the crude 
oil would be produced and taken to 
the refinery. 

O Velho imported $150,000. worth 
of U. S. machinery for his refinery. 
But it did not work properly, and the 
cost of production of his oil was ruin- 
ously high. 

Marvin’s wife, seeing him haggard 
and in pain from digestive disorders, 
begged him to quit. So did his doctor. 
O Velho refused. 

His financial problem was now acute. 
Bankers and friends turned a deaf ear. 
“Not a cent for oiticica,” they said. 
Marvin borrowed on his insurance, 
hocked the family trust funds, and sold 
off paintings and jewels. 

Five years had gone by; O Velho 
was broke and $300,000 in debt. 
While on a trip to the U. S. to raise 
money, he collapsed one night in the 
lobby of a Baltimore hotel from strain 
and overwork. 

Within four months he was back in 

{Continued on page 31) 
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Big Shifts, Higher Output 








Ahead, Say Economists 


ONVERSION to war production, 
C on the grand scale, will come 

next quarter. Despite confusion 
caused by this industrial evolution, 
output will continue to rise. 

This is the encouraging prediction 
of 15 economists, in a wide range of 
industries, polled in the ForBes Fore- 
caST OF Business ConpiTions for the 
second quarter. This conversion to war 
production will not be complete, say 
the economists, until Fall. But it will 
reach high gear for the first time dur- 
ing the next three months, with the 
auto people leading the way. 

They believe that the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, will rise to 175 during April, May 
and June, or two points above the esti- 
mated average for the first quarter. 
This figure (175) is also an average. 
Some economists believe production 
will hit 178; the lowest estimate re- 


ceived, 167. 
NELSON TO THE TEST 


Twelve of the economists think the 
next quarter will test the effectiveness 
of the Nelson set-up; the other three 
think a longer period is needed. They 
all agree, however, that the next three 
months will uncover any glaring weak- 
nesses if they exist. 


LABOR UNREST 


The economists foresee labor unrest, 
with moderate pressure for higher pay, 
but practically no work stoppages. 
Most think unemployment will mount 
for a while, as a result of the industrial 
conversion. They attribute this to “fail- 
ure to mobilize skilled labor to advan- 
tage.” 

HIGHER PRICES 

Prices, as a whole, will rise slightly, 
widening the inflationary gap, say our 
economists. Still, they would not be 


surprised to see rather sharp retail 
rises, especially in defense centers. 
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MORE RATIONING 


More retail rationing is bound to 
come, say these experts, pointing to 
drastic shortages in some lines. On the 
other hand, they can’t foresee large- 
scale rationing yet for the simple rea- 
son that rationing machinery is not 
ready. Of one thing, most seem certain 
—fuel oil and gasoline will be rationed 
along the Atlantic seaboard. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


At least half of the economists be- 
lieve that shortages of some materials 
will become acute, but guess that the 
progress being made in developing 
substitutes will more than offset it. 
Many small manufacturers will be 
“liquidated,” says one economist, “un- 
less they are engaged in some kind of 
war work.” Others believe that Uncle 
Sam will grant priorities where large 
numbers of workers are involved— 
workers not fitted for war production. 


FAVORABLE FACTORS 


Summing up, here are some of the 
favorable factors cited: 


180 = 
160 
140 


120 


100 


1. The spirit of co-operation that 
seems to be everywhere. 

2. The public’s apparent willingness 
to take hard going, bad news and in- 
conveniences. 

3. The progress in stabilizing prices. 

4. The prospect of better organiza- 
tion at Washington. 

5. The food supply picture. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


On the other hand, the economists 
cite these unfavorable factors: 

1. The confusion at Washington. 

2. The prospect of more tax legisla- 
tion. 

3. The lack of ships (for both men 
and materials). 

4. The set-backs we are suffering on 
military fronts. 

5. The shortage of materials, espe- 
cially nickel, rubber, copper and tin. 

6. The farmer’s attitude on price 
and wage control. 

7. The fact that inflation is not yet 
under control. 

8. The mounting national debt. 

9. The skilled-labor shortage. 
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though it promises to bring ex- 
pansion of war production, is 
hardly likely to bring as much good 
news as the third and fourth quarters. 
Irregularity, even pessimism, may 
characterize the coming three months. 

Almost invariably this writer has 
taken a more optimistic viewpoint than 
the eminent economists, mostly in the 
employ of important corporations, in 
voicing quarterly forecasts of indus- 
trial production. Three months ago I 
ventured, commenting on their views: 
“Against the latest Federal Reserve 
Board figure of 164 for October, they 
look for ‘a rise to an average of 170 
for the first quarter. My humble opin- 
ion is that total output will exceed this 
prognosticated gain. My guess is that 
170 will soon be reached and that by 
the end of March we will witness sub- 
stantially greater volume.” 

The 170 mark was actually reached 
in January. Since then the indications 
are that the average for the first quar- 
ter will be higher. 

Our valued correspondents predict, 
on the average, that our yardstick of 
industrial production will reach 175 
in the second quarter. 

On this occasion, I hesitate to make 
a more optimistic prognostication— 
although I am inclined to believe that 
the result will be at least slightly high- 
er rather than lower. 

Three months ago this writer also 
declared: “I am hopeful that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will bow to the almost 
universal insistence that one man be 
put in direction of all defense produc- 
tion, and that such a director, co- 
ordinator, will have wisdom enough, 
enough organizing ability, to harness 
a vast number of minor plants to de- 
fense production.” 

This organizational step has been 


Tie second quarter of 1942, al- 
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Second Quarter Should Lay 


Foundations for Advance 


taken, with almost universal approval. 
Before the second quarter ends, it 
is to be hoped that similar action will 
be taken to co-ordinate under one head 
our chaotic war-waging activities. 
Heretofore the highest-ranking Army 
officers, Naval officers, Air officers have 
acted independently. Pearl Harbor 
tragically drove home the weakness of 
such go-as-you-please. President Roose- 
velt should select someone he can trust, 
someone of demonstrated administra- 
tive genius, to act as his deputy Com- 
mander-in-Chief, someone free to view 
our whole three-pronged war effort. 


Frankly, I feel uncomfortable over 
what the next three months may bring. 

But I have few misgivings over what 
the third and fourth quarter will bring. 

Our national switch-over from peace 
to war production should gain impres- 
sive momentum after mid-year. 

After mid-year reemployment should 
absorb the many workers dislodged 
from payrolls by plants whose normal 
operations have been wholly or largely 
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By Marcus, in the N. Y. Times. 


suspended. Indeed, the second half of 
this year is almost certain to witness a 
shortage of skilled artisans in many 
lines. 

Before 1942 ends, the likelihood is 
that war output will require so many 
employees that extraordinary measures 
will have to be taken to expand output, 
including the enrollment of many wo- 
men for jobs heretofore performed by 
men. Our armed services will with- 
draw from productive employment at 
least 2,000,000 more men, more than 
are likely to be laid off by curtailment 
of peacetime production, notwithstand- 
ing that curtailment is sure to invade 
a large number of industries. 

As I see it, America and her demo- 
cratic Allies are now going through 
their Gethsemane. But I have confi- 
dence that after mid-year the tide of 
war will turn. 

Between now and then further losses 
may be suffered: Losses of strategic 
war points in the Pacific, losses of mer- 
cantile and Naval vessels with lamen- 
table losses of life, losses of security 
values, perhaps even loss of faith in 
the Allies’ ability to win the war. 


In short, while I am in accord with 
the estimate of America’s foremost 
economists that industrial production 
will gain in the second quarter, I am 
haunted with apprehension that we will 
be subjected to a lot of bad war news, 
that pessimism will deepen, that in- 
vestors will receive not a little disap- 
pointing dividend news. 

But, thereafter, I am strongly hope- 
ful that good news will outweigh bad 
news, that the Axis will encounter in- 
creasing troubles, that successful cul- 
mination of the war will come into 
sight. 


After all, we can and will outproduce 
our enemies. 
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Next Three Months 
Vital to Axis 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


HE next three months are vital 

in the Hitler plan for world domi- 

nation. The Spring offensives 
which the Axis nations will launch may: 
determine the ultimate outcome of their 
fate. They are fighting now against 
time, against the delivery of over- 
whelming machines and materials from 
the production lines of the United Na- 
tions. They must deal decisive blows 
before the weight of U. S. resources 
can tip the scales irrevocably against 
them. 

Realization of this fact is what is 
driving Washington to almost frantic 
efforts. Production will be speeded, or 
else. Plants, money, men, machinery— 
everything vital to the successful prose- 
cution of the war—will be obtained 
voluntarily or by draft. 

Russia, too, knows that Hitler’s last 
chance for an all-out attack while the 
weight of organized power still is in 
his favor may be this Spring. Hence 
reports from both sides of the Russo- 
German border of great concentrations 
of Russian forces, ready to meet the 


Nazis and throw them back, when the 


weather once more permits German 
mechanized forces to blast eastward. 


JAP STRATEGY 


Japan’s efforts to complete her con- 
quest of the Dutch East Indies, the 
Philippines, and Burma, are spurred 
by the realization that continued re- 
sistance of United Nations forces in 
those areas will permit leaks and con- 
tinued threats which will weaken and 
endanger Japan’s position. 

Nippon’s ultimate success in Java 
and the Philippines seems now to be 
assured. The question is how long this 
can be delayed. Military experts, even 
the most optimistic, feel that it is im- 
possible for General Douglas MacAr- 
thur and Lt. General Hein Ter Poorten 
to hold on against superior forces. 

If Japan can quickly subdue these 
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stubbornly defended points, my guess 
is that her next thrust will be through 
Burma at India, rather than at Aus- 
tralia or Russia. The transfer of Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell from the 
unified command in the Southwest 
Pacific back to Commander-in-Chief in 
India indicates this. The British regard 
him as one of their best commanders 
and he usually is sent where the next 
decisive struggle is likely to take place. 


HITLER'S PLIGHT 


The picture in Europe is not as clear. 
Germany may try to drive through 
Turkey or the Ukraine to get much 
needed oil from the Caucasus. Her 
strategy probably will depend upon 
the force which Russia is able to throw 
into the conflict and upon the progress 
of her Japanese ally in the Far East. 
It is certain that whatever her action, 
Britain will make a desperate attempt 
to harry the Nazis on the western front 
with her growing air power. 

Everywhere there are signs of an 
unprecedented R.A.F. offensive this 
Spring. Weather, the worst in 15 years, 
has delayed the R.A.F.’s plans for car- 
rying the war to Germany but, despite 
this, official figures show the tonnage 
of bombs dropped by the R.A.F. in 
January and February was 50% great- 
er than during the same period in 1941. 

Hitler apparently has two choices in 
his European theater of war—all-out 
offensive against Russia or merely de- 
laying tactics against Russia while he 
attempts a major assault on the Near 
East. If it appears the Japanese may be 
able to break through India to estab- 
lish contact with the Nazis at Suez, this 
probably will be the plan of action. 
Such a union would give the Axis 
powers a “short-cut” line of supply 
from Le Havre to Shanghai. 

Working against the United Nations 
is the far-flung routes over which men 
and materials must be transported. 
Shortage of shipping, necessity to keep 
supplies running through the Atlantic 
submarine fields, and the fact that the 


route to South Australia and the In- 
dian coast is longer than the distance 
half around the world will delay or- 
ganized offensives against the enemy 
and result in blow after blow being 
struck against the Allies. 

Working for the United Nations was 
the consciousness of the Americans, 
British, Dutch and Chinese peoples 
that these blows were something they 
could take. Despite Washington’s con- 
cern for the nation’s “morale,” there 
was every indication that it was higher 
and that the American people could 
take more than officials were willing to 
credit. 

There was a growing indication that 
whatever the Axis nations were able to 
do in conquering territory, blasting 
ships, bombing cities, or taking pris- 
oners, there would be no “cracking” 
of the determination to see the job 
through to the end. 


SHOTS IN THE DARK 


No predictions on the international 


scene are worth putting any money on, 
but here are a few shots in the dark: 

Watch for Goering to emerge more 
into the limelight in Germany. 

Expect a Cabinet re-shuffle at Wash- 
ington—or the selection of a small 
group of war advisers to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Look for more resistance to Nazism 
from occupied countries. 

Don’t worry about them—but be 
prepared for a few “token” air raids 
on U. S. coastal cities. 

Be ready for more “good” news 
from Washington, especially on sub- 
marine sinkings. 

Expect more grumbling from Allies 
about U. S. and more grumbling here 
about Allies as war continues to go in 
Axis favor. None of it will lead to 
anything. 

Don’t be surprised if U. S. takes 
“protective” custody of Vichy-held 
Martinique. 

Watch Alaska emerge as one of the 
most important, points in U. S. strategy. 
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By GENE ROBB 


IGNS of good news in the Spring 
~ quarter of 1942 are scarce. Wash- 
ington will use the “second hun- 
dred days” of U. S. at war to expedite 
conversion, to bring new Government 
plants into arms production, and to 
impress on all America the dead seri- 
ousness and drastic dislocations of a 
long battle far from won. 


MILITARY PROSPECTS 


" Looking at the whole picture, there 
is no ground for immediate encourage- 
ment. . . . Next three months will see 
Hitler launched on his annual Spring 
offensive and a sterner Japanese threat 
against Australia and possibly Alaska. 
... In Washington the big issue now 
is whether an Allied front in the Mid- 
dle East can be reinforced to prevent 
a union of the Axis partners. . . . Air 
attacks on U. S. cities are possible, 
many say “probable.” The reason: 
Raids at home would intensify opposi- 
tion to shipping American war mate- 


rial to distant battle areas. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


All war work, production and con- 
version, predominates. . . . By end of 
quarter, or soon thereafter, shortage 
of material will be greater than short- 
age of production capacity. . . . Very 
little metal of any kind will be avail- 
able for civilian use: WPB is starting 
to requisition copper inventories; war 
so far is taking less than 10% as much 
lead as munitions will require by Fall. 
. . . Legislation to aid small factories 
will be largely limited to credit guar- 
antees. Some further casualties appear 
inescapable despite assistance coming 
through two recent WPB decisions: 
(1) Greater reliance on small plants 
for civilian needs, (2) abolition of 
competitive bid system to open high- 
cost producers for war contracts. 


TRANSPORTATION BOTTLENECK 
Gravity of transport problem won't 

be widely felt until second half of year. 

. . . Railroads loom increasingly im- 
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portant as all other forms of moving 
things and men bend under war pres- 
sures—trucks because of tire shortage, 
ships and tankers due to longer lines 
and torpedoes, air travel as result of 
military demands. . . . Combined tight- 
ness of gas and tires will put farmers 
back on wagon wheels by Fall and 
throw. most industrial workers into 
common carriers. . . . Retail and whole- 
sale delivery pooling will be forced by 
late Summer. 


BUILDING RESTRICTIONS 


Certain, sooner than later, is a WPB 
“freeze” order on all non-defense build- 
ing over $1,000. . . . Licenses will be 
required to complete unfinished struc- 
tures or to start anything new which 
doesn’t have priority rating as a war 
essential. . . . Hoarding of building 
supplies is disturbing officials. . . . Con- 
tractors are being advised that mate- 
rials dumped at building sites in hope 
of avoiding the freeze will not be ex- 


empt, may be requisitioned. 


RETAIL SELLING 


Price rises and income taxes are 
breaking buying power in middle-and- 
up brackets. . . . Most gains over “41 
will be limited to cheaper merchandise 
in soft lines and food. War-born “plus” 
income of workers and farmers is 
boosting magazine and newspaper cir- 
culations, all entertainment lines, bev- 
erages and tobacco. . . . Hoarding at 
home is reported falling off percep- 
tibly. . . . Henderson is refusing to 
accept Morgenthau’s proposal for gen- 
eral rationing of all necessities, but 
steady increase in restrictions on buy- 
ing may be expected. 


LABOR'S FUTURE 


Dislocated war workers form only a 
temporary problem that will disappear 
by Fall. . . . Particularly serious short- 
age in civilian labor supply is envis- 
age by half dozen Government bureaus. 
. . . Estimates of number of women 
needed to replace manpower are being 
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raised radically; latest goal is jobs for 
15,000,000. . . . Unions form an active 
but slumbering volcano. Some violent 
eruptions are anticipated in next few 
months. 


FARM INCOME 


Administration and farm bloc are 
likely to compromise on Government 
sale of some farm surpluses below par- 
ity through agreement to withhold 
enough at parity levels to stabilize farm 
crop price structure. . . . There are 
growing signs of cleavage between 
farm and labor groups in Congress. 
Foremost agricultural problem next 
Summer will be farm labor. 


TAX TRENDS 
1942 Revenue Act won’t be passed 


before mid-Summer. . . . Treasury is 
recognizing November election influ- 
ence on Congressmen by seeking no 
new cut in personal exemptions. They 
will remain $750 if single, $1,500 for 
family heads, $400 per dependent—but 


probably will be whittled further in 
1943. ... Higher Social Security won’t 
nick payrolls by more than 2% addi- 
tional, but forced bond-buying plan 
may take around 5% of wage checks 
over $150 monthly. . . . White House 
will be able to defeat general retail 
sales tax, but such levies may be placed 
on most semi-luxuries. . . . Treasury’s 
proposed 100% increase on under- 
$10,000 income taxes will be scaled 
down to about once-and-a-half °41 
rates. 


CONSERVATION CAMPAIGNS 


Progress so far is largely limited to 
savings in manufacture, e.g., wool cuts 
and simpler clothing styles. . . . Mc- 
Nutt is endorsing a nutrition campaign 
—recommendations for nourishing diet 
of simple foods. Grocery manufactur- 
ers, packers, voluntary and corporate 
chains, independent retailers and res- 
taurants will tie in with plan starting 
next month. . . . Problem of collection 
is holding back salvage drives. 
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THE PATTERN OF BUSINES: 
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Conversion [to war production], 
says Donald Nelson, must be the in- 
dustrial evolution of 1942. 

* 

Makers of phonograph records must 
face the music—the ban on juke-box 
production will mean the curtailment 
of their biggest market. Figures just 
released show that, in recent years, the 
jukes got almost 50% of all records 
produced. 

* 


In most plants employing women, 
there are two schools of thought about 
work clothes. One says, women should 
wear smocks; the other says, women 
should wear over-alls. All agree, how- 
ever, that hair should be short or, if 
long, twisted up under cap, net or 
head-band. 

* 

Sales of honey, molasses and maple 
syrup all show substantial gains, as a 
result of the sugar shortage. 


Bowling alleys are rolling up a 
record business these days, with the 
annual gross about a third of the in- 
dustry’s investment ($750,000,000). 
Movie people admit they’re worried. 

7 

Pigment conservation will soon do 
away with colored trafic markers; 
white paint will be substituted. By 
next year, even license plates will be 
limited to black and white, a few do- 
mestic earth colors. 

* 

Though labor leaders stand pat in 
their demands for a closed shop, one 
study of public opinion shows that 
most Americans, including many union 
workers, are opposed to it. 

* 

The ban on production of radios, 
refrigerators and washers, effective late 
in April, has sent consumers on an- 
other buying spree. At the same time, 
it has sent dealers who handle only 


household items in search of other 
lines to sell. 
* 

More and more apprentice and job- 
training programs are being opened to 
women. Goodyear, for example, has 
just inaugurated two women’s training 
classes—one for junior draftswomen, 
the other for sheet-metal workers. 

* 

Japan’s sub attack on the California 
coast has skyrocketed demand for war 
risk and bombardment insurance. 

* 
There’s a shortage of horse shoes. 
* 

Operators of long-haul truck and bus 
fleets will soon get “emergency ration. 
certificates,” so they can replace tires 
and tubes on the road without delay. 

+ 

Watch for further restrictions on 
the use of cellophane. Already, its use 
is limited to food and drugs. 
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Some companies have pushed post- 
war research so far, they are announc- 
ing development of products that won’t 
be marketed until after the war. 

* 

Libbey-Owens-F ord, biggest flat-glass 
maker in the U. S., will enter the low- 
cost ($3,000), pre-fabricated housing 
field. Details of the venture, which 
should cushion the loss of auto busi- 
ness, will not be released for a week 
or two. 

* 

Orders for new locomotives, recently 
placed by leading railroads, total $40,- 
000,000. Since it takes months to build 
a locomotive (after you get the ma- 
terials), the roads want to play safe— 
be prepared for any emergency. 

* 

Busiest division of the Patent Office 
these days is the “receptacle” (con- 
tainer) division. Patent pleas concern- 
ing “oils, fats and fuels” lead those for 
“war inventions.” 

* 

Vestless suits, which save the cus- 
tomer $5 and the country wool, are 
now on sale. All new clothes are short 
on zippers, buckles, other metal do- 
dads. Buttons, for the most part, are 
made of wood, bone, spun glass. Just 
announced: Costume jewelry of pine 
cones, baked porcelain. 

* 

Because victory production puts an 
extra burden on the man behind the 
machine, many companies are giving 
more attention to building employee 
morale. Some solutions: Between-meal 
“snacks,” free home-town papers for 
out-of-town workers, pep rallies. 


* 

The outlook for inter-American trade 
is not so optimistic these days. Though 
we'll continue to get war materials 
from the Americas, there is an inevit- 
able decline in exports of non-essential 
goods (coffee, cocoa, bananas)... . 
Working capital lent by Uncle Sam to 
war contractors, interest free, now 
amounts to hundreds of millions of 
dollars. . . . In spite of peak demands 
for lubricants, no serious shortage is 
likely. . . . Department stores in most 
cities are introducing a service fee on 
delivery of small items. . . . Tires, 
sugar, steel and aluminum are only a 
few of the things now being boot- 
legged. . . . It looks like military de- 
mand for glycerine will insure plenty 
of soap, since soap may now be re- 
garded as a by-product of glycerine 
manufacture. 
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have been high-spotted. 


BEstT 


New Orleans, La. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala.3* Dothan, Ala. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. * Albany, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. Valdosta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. Newnan, Ga. 3*® 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Seconp BEsT 


Dallas, Tex. Enid, Okla. 
Memphis, Tenn. * Vicksburg, Miss. 2* 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pine Bluff, Ark. 3* 
Tulsa, Okla. Pittsburg, Kan. * 
Wichita, Kan. Texarkana, Tex. 3* 
Waco, Tex. Greenville, Miss. 11* 


Joplin, Mo. * 
Muskogee, Okla. * 
Fort Smith, Ark. * 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Texarkana, Ark. 10* 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Helena, Ark. 10* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp Best 
Minneapolis, Minn. 2% Waterloo, Ia. 
St. Paul, Minn. Superior, Wis. 
Omaha, Neb. 2* Sioux Falls, S. D. 2* 
Kansas City, Kan.* Mason City, Ia. 2* 
Duluth, Minn. Grand Forks, N. D. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 2% Atchison, Kan. 2* 
Sioux City, Ia. 2*® S. St. Paul, Minn. 2* 


FourtH BEstT 


Cincinnati, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 10* 
Indianapolis,Ind.* Battle Creek, Mich. * 
Columbus, Ohio Lima, Ohio * 
Fort Wayne, Ind. * Middletown, Ohio 4* 
Lansing, Mich. 

FirtH BEst 
Providence, R. I. * Springfield, Mass. * 


Worcester, Mass. * 
Hartford, Conn. * 
New Haven, Conn. * 


Fall River, Mass. * 
-Brockton, Mass. * 
Holyoke, Mass. * 





Tire-Auto Outlook 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


SupDDEN “freezing” and later rationing 
orders caught many tire as well as 
automobile dealers with stocks larger 
than could be moved promptly to the 
limited list of permitted buyers. Carry- 
ing these stocks—bought in good faith 
for sale in a free American market—is 
a heavy financial burden; an over- 
whelming one in some instances. 

Late in February, tire dealers were 
given relief by the government agency 
responsible for their plight, when Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson estab- 
lished a plan which permits the dealer 
to sell back to manufacturers at cost 
plus 10% (to cover out-of-pocket han- 
dling expense) such surplus tires as he 
may wish. Manufacturers, required to 
buy the offered tires, must in turn sell 
them to the Defense Supplies Corp. at 
cost plus freight charges. A govern- 
ment-owned backlog of $75,000,000 
worth of new tires and tubes is ex- 
pected to result. 

Similar relief for auto dealers is in 
sight, but not directly from the govern- 
ment agency which is responsible for 


their plight. Dealers have been asking 
for a government program to buy back 
“frozen” vehicles. None has been 
forthcoming, although the recently in- 
troduced Senate bill, sponsored by the 
Senate Small Business Commission, 
would—if passed—provide such a 
plan. But car manufacturers are step- 
ping in. General Motors, and prob- 
ably others, will offer to buy back 
vehicles at dealers’ cost, including 
transport and an allowance of 1% of 
the list price per month, whichever is 
lower for each month the retailer has 
held the car. 

If Leon Henderson turns out to 
be right about the speed with which 
available new-car stocks will move un- 
der the rationing plan, which went into 
effect March 2, the need for such relief 
will be small. 

If, on the other hand, dealers’ fears 
about how slowly cars will move under 
the Henderson rationing scheme turn 
out to be warranted, the relief will 
have been badly needed long before it 
can be provided. 
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INSIDE, OIL! 


Los Angeles will soon have the 
world’s first indoor oil well. Because 
the oil lies under an exclusive residen- 
tial district, the conventional derrick- 
spotted field was out of the question. 
A huge concrete building, with equip- 
ment suspended from the ceiling, will 
inclose all drilling operations. Wells, 
though only 10 feet apart on the sur- 
face, will be slanted to penetrate the 
oil formations of the whole district. 
Sound, fire and odor proof, the build- 
ing will be far from vital-looking to 
the eyes of enemy raiders. 


WARDEN WARE 


The latest in equipment for air-raid 
wardens is a staunch, military-looking 
knapsack for flashlight, notebook, first- 
aid kit. Made of Army twill, the knap- 
sack has an adjustable shoulder strap 
and, under the flap, a leather frame 
for identification card. 


DOUBLE CHECK 


On the West coast, several war 
plants now keep photos of workers at 
the gates. When anyone seeks entrance 
or exit as an employee, guards com- 
pare the photo on file with the one on 
the identification badge. Both must 
look like the man. Incidentally, new 
war plants are being built with only 
one entrance, another step toward 
blocking sabotage. 


STAMPEDE 


The newest idea in premiums (and 
who would be so unpatriotic as to tag 
it a price-cutting device?) is the 10¢ 
defense stamp. In Charlotte, N. C., 
White’s Service Stations offer one 
stamp with every $2 gasoline purchase. 
In Tampa, Fla., Knight Bros. (paper) 
stimulates sales of its school notebooks 
by offering one stamp in exchange for 
40 covers or wrapping bands of fillers. 
In Brooklyn, N. Y., J. Greenberg (tail- 
or) finds the dime stamp more power- 
ful than cash in getting supplies of 


now-scarce wire garment hangers. He 
gives kids one stamp for every 25 
hangers. 


EAR PUFFS 


Army flyers are buying powder 
puffs by the thousands, not for the con- 
ventional purpose, but as a part of 
their fighting equipment. It seems that 
powder puffs, with holes cut in their 
centers, make nice padding for radio 
head-sets. They relieve the pressure on 
the ears during long hours aloft. 


STOCK IN BONDS 
At the Valcan Lead Products Co., 


Milwaukee, every employee who buys 
$100 worth of defense bonds is con- 
sidered a stockholder in the company, 





with that amount of stock. He is not 
given actual stock ownership, but re- 
ceives the earnings to which an equiva- 
lent amount of stock would be entitled. 


WHO WRITES WHAT? 


A new reference book on insurance 
(Who Writes What?) is arranged by 
questions and answers, rather than by 
companies. Turn to the insurance 
problem under consideration, and you 
get the names of all the companies that 
accept such risks. 


DOGGY 


The ban on tin cans for dog food 
won't mean that Fido will have to 
change his diet. Dog-food makers will 
turn out the same foods in dehydrated 





Wooden Tires 


THAT’S one man’s answer to the 
rubber tire shortage. He is Glen 
Conrad, who operates a basket 
lunch company in Columbus, 








Acme 
Ohio. If rubber comes from trees, 
he figured, it ought to be possible 
to take the wood and make tires 
out of it. Here’s the result, with 
Conrad tightening his experimen- 
tal model for the first trial spin. 

















forms. In fact, new Red Heart pack- 
ages Closely resemble the cans formerly 
used, both in size and appearance. 


HAWAIIAN HOLDER 


In Hawaii, they’ve got a cigar holder 
for use during blackouts. A_ black 
bakelight tube, lined with copper, it 
effectively hides the glowing cigar end. 
Only drawback to mass-production: 
Where is the copper coming from? 


THREADS OF REVOLUTION 


A longer-lasting tire, says du Pont, 
can be made by using nylon instead of 
cotton or rayon threads. Nylon threads, 
or cords, are claimed to offer greater 
strength and elasticity—absorb blows 
that would break threads of either cot- 
ton or rayon. 


TREASURE 


Resin, turpentine, other synthetic 
materials, can now be processed from 
the pine stumps of our Southern waste- 
land. According to Hercules Powder 
Co., pioneer in developing this chemi- 
cal treasure, pine wood may actually 
take its place beside coal tar and petro- 
leum as a source of synthetics. 


SCRAP HUNT ‘ 
The Illinois Central Railroad has 


started a system-wide scrap hunt to 
round up critical materials for war 
use. Every mile of the line, in 14 
states, will be combed by scrap hunt- 
ers. Materials that can’t be reused by 
the company will be added to ship- 
ments going to war production. 


WAR SPONGE 


A new utility sponge has a soft, ab- 
sorbent cloth covering. The producer, 
Schroeder & Tremayne, Inc., says the 
covering not only conserves the sponge 
(most sponge beds are in war-infested 
waters), but also provides extra fric- 
tion for general cleaning. 


Just outside of General Electric’s 
Schenectady plant, a giant billboard 
carries this message to workers: “We 
have been asked for the impossible. 
Let us do it, as usual.” It’s signed by 
the company’s president, C. E. Wilson. 


PLANE DETECTOR 


Zadig Patents, a research organiza- 
tion of South Norwalk, Conn., has de- 
‘veloped a plane detector that is easily 
carried and operated by one man. The 
device has all accessories including a 
self-contained power supply; this is 
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Your Idea Lab 


IF YoU want to produce more 
ideas, here are 10 ways to go 
about it: 

1. Study the things you don’t 
know. Kettering, a creative genius, 
always has such a list. Some of 
the things on his list: What is the 
fatigue of metals? How do cata- 
lysts work? What can be done 
with chemiluminescence? (Pretty 
scientific, but a case in point.) 

2. Make fools’ experiments. 
That was one of the first rules of 
Woolworth, Masonite, other fam- 
ous idea men. 

3. Keep your ears pricked up. 
Often, somebody passes a remark 
that is packed with profit, but only 
for the man who is listening. What 
do people want? What are their 
pet peeves? 

4. Keep your eyes open, and 
train yourself to see the things 





you look at. You'll find ideas un- 
der your very nose. 

5. Watch for ideas, germs of 
ideas, in everything you read, even 
in recreational literature. One man 
got a sales slogan out of the Bible. 

6. Get out on the firing line as 
often as possible, and ask ques- 
tions. When an apple falls on your 
head, follow Newton’s example: 
Ask how, why? 

7. Study the future, as it is re- 
vealed in forecasts. After all, now 
is the time to plan tomorrow’s 
products, services. 

8. Keep posted on the policies 
and practices of other companies, 
other industries, no matter how 
far removed from yours. Often, 
you can adapt an idea. 

9. Study nature, the laws of na- 
ture. Design, color and many 
mechanical ideas spring from this 
pursuit. 

10. Study the past. Sometimes 
an idea is so old, it’s new. 








housed in a case no bigger than a gas 
mask container. In action, a plane 
spotter puts on a headpiece consisting 
of earphones, topped by a parabolic 
“concentrator” of sound waves. When 
a low-pitched sound (in the earphones) 
heralds the approach of a plane, the 
spotter turns his body until the sound 
is at its loudest. He is then facing the 
on-coming plane, and can swing up his 
binoculars. The detector has been ap- 
proved by Army officials, who believe 
it can be used effectively by tech- 
nically untrained men. 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


A machine that projects a ribbon of 
moving words on any surface, even 
through cloth or frosted glass, and in 
any light except broad daylight, is now 
on the market. Messages of about 160 
words go through the machine in three 
minutes, over and over again, though 
any number of records (or ribbons) 
can be used. The letters can be varied 
in size from less than an inch to over 
three feet; after dark messages can be 
projected across a street onto a bill- 
board or the side of a building. The 
machine requires no operator; it is 
simply plugged into a wall socket. 
Tests show it offers wide use for win- 
dow or store display, for flashing 
slogans on factory walls. 


WAR SIGN 


Waterman (fountain pens) is seek- 
ing the right to display “blackout 
signs” in San Francisco, Seattle, other 
West Coast cities. The signs, like those 
used in blitzkrieged London, are visi- 
ble in total darkness on the ground, 
but not from -the air. Luminous ink, 
which stores up light during the day 
and glows at night, does the trick. In 
London, such signs are guide-posts. 


10-POINT PLAN 


Pacific Advertising Association has 
launched a campaign to impress con- 
sumers, especially housewives, with the 
fact that this is a war of materials, 
nutrition and conservation. Consumers 
are being urged to buy wisely, eat 
wisely, maintain good health, take care 
of things, waste nothing, refrain from 
hoarding, budget incomes, aid salvag- 
ing, stop rumors, buy defense stamps. 


KEY MEN 


Salesmen, far from out at Westing- 
house, are actually becoming key men 
in the company’s war effort. They go 
out and locate urgently-needed sub- 
contraetors, find war uses for peace- 
time machines, dig up old electrical 
equipment that can be brought back in- 
to service—other jobs that call for a 
salesman’s “brains and imagination.” 





EALTH injured Cor- 

nelius Vanderbilt III, 

whose life ended this 
month. Wealth and Capital-S So- 
ciety. 

He was born with mechanical 
talents, an inventive frame of 
mind. As a student and later, he 
was earnest-minded, industrious, 
purposeful. He accomplished not 
a little. Of a railway family, it 
was natural that this keen-mind- 
ed, ambitious youth should have 
interested himself in railroading, 
that his bent for mechanics 
should have found an outlet in 
improving the efficiency of rail- 
way locomotives. When I asked him, 
25 years ago, what his first invention 
was, he replied: 

“The first thing I patented was a 
new kind of tender, a cylindrical tend- 
er which saved weight and expense.” 

He explained: “I always had my 
own workshop as a boy as early as | 
can remember. I must have been born 
with a liking for mechanics, as I con- 
stantly played and later worked with 
tools and machinery. After my gradu- 
ation from Yale it was logical for me 
to take up a post-graduate course in 
engineering.” 

But without the spur of financial 
necessity, he, in common with most 
other Vanderbilts—William H. Van- 
derbilt, former Governor of Rhode 
Island, is a shining example — suc- 
cumbed to the lure of Society. There- 
after he ceased to cultivate his inher- 
ent genius. He became a Capitalist, 
achieved nothing outstanding. 

But he took enough time off from 
the society whirligig to devote himself 
to the National Guard. He applied him- 
self seriously to his military duties, 
played a minor but creditable part in 
the World War, was finally accorded 
the rank of Brigadier General. 

Originally vigorous, snappy, zestful, 
he eventually paid the price most So- 
ciety devotees pay. I was shocked the 
last time I saw him, a year ago, at 
Miami. Although only 67, he had 
wasted away to a wisp. He walked at 
snail’s pace, looked 90. 

Intimates confide that the spectacu- 
lar exploits of his only son, another 
Cornelius, hurt him to the quick. 
Young “Neely” rebelled against con- 
forming to the life of a plutocratic 
aristocrat. . . . 

Had General Vanderbilt been born 
in moderate circumstances, he could, 
probably would, have gone far as an 
engineer, an inventor, a railway genius. 
In his case, as in many others—like 











ERNEST R. BREECH 


the scatter-brained Tommy Manville 
—wealth proved a handicap. not a 
blessing. 


THE RURAL engineers of last century 
were the blacksmiths. Alert sons of 
blacksmiths early entered the automo- 
tive industry—the Fisher brothers are 
shining examples. 

A blacksmith’s son recently became 
president of the mighty Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., Ernest R. Breech, on his 
45th birthday. 

Ernie Breech and Tom Dewey could 
pass for brothers. Small of stature, 
both radiate energy, both have the 
most sparkling of eyes, both have win- 
ning smiles, both sport ultra-modern 
moustaches. Both also possess extraor- 
dinary aptitude for inspiring subordi- 
nates. Both, too, are fearless. 

Ernie Breech earned his education 
by selling shoes, waiting on table. He 
developed aptitude for figures: When 
he took his CPA examination, he got 
a higher rating than any other candi- 
date that year. (Another towering en- 
terprise—indeed the largest of its kind 
in the World, American Telephone & 





Telegraph—is headed by a statis- 
tical genius, Walter S. Gifford.) 
The blacksmith’s son early was 
attracted to the automotive world. 
Nineteen years ago he became 
comptroller of John Hertz’s Yel- 
low Truck & Coach, later ab- 
sorbed by General Motors. G. M. 
has demonstrated wizardry in 
spotting and promoting young 
brains. This mammoth corpora- 
tion entrusted greater responsi- 
bilities to young Breech. Three 
years ago, after having exhibited 
outstanding skill in aviation ac- 
tivities, he was elected a G. M. 
vice-president and a member of 
its key administration committee. 
Now he succeeds, as president, Vin- 
cent Bendix, founder of the Bendix 
Corporation, in which G. M. is heavily 
interested. 
Like father, like son. Ernie’s elder 
son is an Army flier. The other is still 
in school. 


No ENTERPRISE in the world spends 
more millions to emphasize the qual- 
ity of its product than Coca-Cola. The 
company’s chairman, Robert W. Wood- 
ruff, in so doing, follows the precedent 
set by its former head, Asa G. Cand- 
ler. 

The sprightly “Think Tank,” pub- 
lished in Atlanta by Mildred Seydell, 
tells this one: 

An Emory student once entered a 
drug store to buy a bottle of Coca- 
Cola. 

“Give me a Coca-Cola with lime,” 
he ordered. 

Just as the “soda jerk” was mixing 
the drink a high-pitched voice called 
from the back of the store, “Don’t 
put that lime in that Coca-Cola; if it 
had needed lime, I would have put it 
in the formula.” 

The student and clerk turned to see 
Asa G. Candler, originator of the bev- 
erage. 

He couldn’t stand to see lime, lemon, 
orange or any other flavor added to 
Coca-Cola. To him it was a personal 
affront. On one occasion he is said to 
have remarked, “It’s just like inviting 
a guest to dinner, and then discover- 
ing the guest has brought along a 
package of sandwiches.” 

Here’s another: One day a youngish 
man stopped his car at a Southern 
road stand and proceeded to examine 
all the caps in the container under 
the bottle-opener. The owner thought 
the fellow crazy—until he discovered 
that the inquisitive traveler was Bob 


Woodruff! —B. C.F. 











The Strike 
Record 


TRIKES continued to harass the 

war effort during January and Feb- 
ruary, despite actual entrance of the 
U. S. into the war. 

Figures compiled by the Statistical 
Department of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers showed that in 
January 68 strikes were in progress 
involving 28,620 men. The man-days 
lost because of these strikes were 
301,525 and the man-hours lost totalled 
2,412,200. This compared with 357,000 
man-days lost in January 1941, a con- 
siderable reduction. 

February figures (complete to Feb. 
25, 1942) went upward again. Eighty- 
one strikes were in progress involving 
77,818 men. Of these, 58 were in de- 
fense industries, involving 67,130 men, 
and 23 were in non-defense industries, 
involving 10,688 men. In addition to 
the 81 strikes referred to, there were 
12 strikes—four in defense and eight 
in non-defense industries—for which 
there was no record of the number of 
men involved. 

The following table, based on U. S. 
Bureau of Labor statistics, gives the 
number of man-days lost each year 
from 1929 to 1941 inclusive. With the 
exception of 1937, the year of sit-down 
strikes, strikes were more prevalent in 
1941 than in any year in the last 13: 


1929. 5,352,000 
1930. .3,317,000 
1931. .6,893,000 
1932. 10,502,000 
1933. 16,872,000 
1934. 19,592,000 
1935. 15,456,000 


1936 . 13,902,000 
1937 . 28,425,000 
1938. .9,148,000 
1939 . 17,812,000 
1940. .6,701,000 
1941 . 22,949,000 


PHONE HOLDER 


A new gadget makes it possible to 
cock a cradle phone on the shoulder 
with the receiver to the ear, leaving 
the hands free to handle papers, light 
cigarettes, make notes. Says the inven- 
tor: “Just the thing for two-fisted 
phoning.” 


LIFT 


A magnet, tied to a string, has be- 
come an important tool at Republic 
Aviation Corp. Its uses: When small 
tools, screws or scrap metal falls, ac- 
cidentally, into engine parts, the mag- 
net gets in where fingers or tools can’t 
—and lifts them out. 
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MAN* 


OF WAR - 


ETE is a quiet, peace-loving 
man. Treats his family fine and 
ays his bills and gets along with 
his neighbors. Hasn't struck a blow 
in anger since he was a kid and 
caughtanother boy mistreating a dog. 


But today Pete is mad clear 
through. You’d never guess it to 
see him at home; if anything he’s 
quieter than ever. He isn’t the 
kind to go around gritting his 
teeth and calling names. 


When you see him at work, 
though—then’s when you realize 
the difference. For there’s a deadly 

recision in the way he goes about 
pis work. He’s on the job a little 
before starting time; he pays more 
careful attention to what he’s doing; 
he knows what he’s building and 
for whom he’s building it. And 
that’s why he’s probably the most 
dangerous, the “‘fightingest”” enemy 
the Axis powers have. 


For it’s men like Pete—who 
feel the way he feels, who are 
doing what he is doing—who are 
manning the machines in America’s 
factories today. And they’re turn- 






ing out the deadliest, most effective 
array of weapons the world has 
ever seen. 


There are a lot of men like Pete 
among the 125,000 General Electric 
employees these days. In their off 
hours you'll find them acting as air- 
raid wardens in their communities. 
You'll find them among the more 
than 100,000 G-E men and women 
who, without any fanfare or hurrah- 
boys, have signed up for US. 
Defense Bonds to the tune of more 
than $20,000,000 a year. But most 
important of all, you'll find them 
on their job—doing what they know 
best, giving it the best they’ve got. 

Quiet, peaceable, determined men 
of war. They’re the men who, a 
few months ago, took pride in 
building refrigerators, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and all the other 
contributions of electricity to peace- 
time living. Today they’re putting 
their whole heart into the building 
of grimmer things—so that they 
and all of us may the sooner pick 
up the never-ending job of making 
better things for a better America. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Fact and Comment 


spells needless death among those fighting to preserve 
democracy and maintain human freedom, labor lead- 
ers insist that the work week be limited, as it was in 
France before her destruction, to 40 hours—or that 
taxpayers pay penalties for any and every hour worked 
beyond that. Labor leaders have even contrived to 
gerrymander Washington into exempting them com- 
pletely from military service! 


(Continued from page 7) 


Time For Daring? 


Old men for deliberation, reflection. Young men for 
initiative, daring. The humiliating fact is that both 
Germany and Italy have demonstrated greater initia- 
tive and daring than have Britain or the United States 
thus far in the war. Our enemies have also proved, at 
great cost to the democracies, that they planned war 
much more masterly than any opponent. Even staid 
Britains have forced Premier Churchill to re-cast and 
reinvigorate his Cabinet because of their dissatisfac- 
tion over lack of heroic, spectacular, aggressive action. 
But for the astounding achievements of General Mac- 
Arthur and his men, the American people would have 
little but condemnation for our war record to date. 

How soon will the powers-that-be at Washington 
inaugurate daring? How soon will they cease sitting 
back, and launch offensive tactics? 


* 
One way to get on is to find a better 
way to do things. 
* 


Inform, Inspire War Workers 


Supreme efforts should be exercised by manage- 
ments to inform and inspire war workers for the pur- 
pose of stimulating them to expand output. Recogni- 
tion, rewards should be awarded, perhaps monthly, to 
all the men in the department achieving the greatest 
gains. In addition to featuring the winners in company 
magazines, it might be appropriate to present a money 
bonus to each participating wage earner. The cost of 
this should not be coldly calculated: At this parlous 
time something beyond immediate monetary consid- 
erations should be taken into the reckoning. 

Charles M. Schwab, the most successful of all steel 
mill managers, used to chalk up the record of different 
groups of workmen, without saying one word. He dis- 
covered that men took pride in out-producing other 
squads, that they reveled in the competitive spirit. 

Shop stewards and other union officials should also 
encourage rather than discourage top-notch produc- 
tion of the things needed by our young men already 
on fighting fronts and needed to equip fully the many 


others who will be called upon to protect our country 
from foreign tyrants, to preserve our priceless free- 
dom, our uniquely blessed way of life, our unmatched 
scale of living. 

Every human being, from childhood up, enjoys rec- 
ognition. The Navy Department, wisely, is presenting 
E (for “Excellent”) pennants to shipyards achieving 
outstandingly. Managements all over the land, how- 
ever, should earnestly seek to devise ways and means 
to spur the men in every department to excel all pre- 
vious performances. 

Production—still greater production—is essential to 
pulverizing our powerful enemies. 


* 
’Tis often the extra hour’s work that wins 
extra recognition—and promotion. 
* 


Why Does Washington Act So Slowly? 


President Roosevelt delayed inexcusably in organ- 
izing a War Production Board and putting at its head 
a general manager clothed with ample authority. The 
results have been universally acclaimed. But while the 
direction of war production has been placed on a bus- 
inesslike basis, the infinitely important task of directing 
the actual waging of war is still without an active 
general manager. 

True, one step has been taken in the right direction. 
Secretary of War Stimson has announced the selection 
of three commanding generals who will supervise 
ground, air and procurement activities, respectively ; 
also the reorganization of a General Staff on which, 
for the first time, our air forces will be properly rep- 
resented. 

But this falls lamentably short of what conditions 
demand. Pearl Harbor disclosed to a shocked nation 
the utter lack of co-operation between ranking naval 
and army officers. Obviously the President should seek 
out and appoint as supreme co-ordinator of our three 
fighting forces the best-trained brain in the country, 
investing him with authority similar to Donald M. 
Nelson’s. Even were Mr. Roosevelt a superlative genius, 
even were he as brilliant a military leader as Napoleon, 
he could not spare the time to fill such a crucial office. 

Let him nominate a Deputy Commander-in-Chief, 
Assistant Commander-in-Chief—call it by any appro- 
priate titlke—and install him as co-ordinator of all our 
army, naval, air activities. Neither Secretary of the 
Navy Knox nor Secretary of War Stimson is fitted for 
such a post. 

This war has brought many innovations. To wage 
it with superlative effectiveness, President Roosevelt 
should not hesitate to introduce organizational innova- 
tions clearly needed. 
































Repucep to its simplest personal terms, that is what 
we are fighting for. 


The victory will “take winning”’ but it will be won. 


For America is strong . . . strong in red-blooded patri- 
otic men and women ... strong in industrial plants 
equipped to produce the sinews of war .,.. strong in 
financial resources . . . strong in the capacity of our people 
to work, save and sacrifice . . . and above all else, strong 
in the will of a free people to keep their freedom. 


Another source of national strength is the family secur- 
ity that the American people have built and are continuing 
to build through life insurance. 


This family security is more important today than ever 
before. It helps to build national morale, and sound morale 
among Defense Workers and other home folks, as well as 
among our fighting forces, is essential to victory. The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
provides $7,607,000,000 of life insurance protectin. 


Life insurance also serves to strengthen the social and 
economic fabric of the nation through the unceasing flow 
of benefit payments. Every hour of 1941 The Equitable paid 
an average of $23,918 in benefits, a total of $209,000,000. 


A life insurance institution is also privileged to aid 
the war effort by investing in U. S. Government securities 
and by providing capital to industry to produce needed 
materials. The Equitable recognizes an obligation on behalf 
of its policyholders to direct a large part of its funds into 
Government securities. Between the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor and the year-end, The Equitable acquired $88,500,000 
of U.S. Government obligations. Supplementing financial 
aid to Government, The Equitable has $1,491,500,000 at 
work in industry and business. 


By promoting individual thrift, life insurance is support- 
ing the Government’s program for reducing non-essential 
spending and paving the way for increased war production. 
Equitable agents last year helped 100,000 persons to estab- 
lish $306,000,000 of individual life insurance protection. 


The protection and cash resources policyholders build 
through their policies not only help American families 
withstand financial shocks of the war period but provide 
a backlog of security to meet post-war readjustments. 


Just as every Equitable policyholder will make the ut- 
most possible personal contribution toward our war effort, 
so the management will work and plan with the one objec- 
tive that transcends all else—helping America to achieve 


victory. ? Z, 


PRESIDENT 


2,850,000 fellow. 
Members in this 





“YOUR POLICY” 


There is a story behind every life insurance policy. . .a story of things deep 
down in human hearts. The smile of a baby. . .the tender glow in the heart 
of a mother. ..the pride of a father. In reality, these human things are as 
much a part of the annual report of a great life insurance institution as an 
accounting of the stewardship of millions of dollars of policyholder funds. 
“Your Policy,” annual report of The Equitable Society, endeavors to capture 
some of these human things. It also contains practical illustrations of how best 
to use your present insurance. You may obtain a copy from any Equitable 
agent or the Society’s home office. A copy is being mailed to all policyholders. 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL STATEMENT FILED WITH 








NEW YORK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT — 
December 31, 
ASSETS 1941 
te A Bt os ol a alulananacaale $ 82,957,111 
U. S. Government Obligations}............ 407,120,949 
Public Utility, Railroad Industrial and other 
MS Noried ev wine 'ees + dnt cgitu daddy <bavet ,450,909,407 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 46,619,388 
Common Stocks 391,075 
M age Loans 370,267,984 
cs ch viccsccks j 127,709,871 
Loans on Society's Policies. ..............- 197,459,611 
SRR eae See 57,200,112 
Total Admitted Assets. ................. $2,740,635,508 


RESERVES AND OTHER LIABILITIES 
Reserves for policy and contract liabilities... . $2,546,850.838 
Policyholders’ prepaid premiums and unpaid 


Ss. 6 v.06 4ceicené oeseetme«tted 29,085,890 
aes ooh es ovine : 4,280,500 
Unearned interest, expenses accrued and other 

EE lS Soni rees 5,496,248 


Reserve for future payments under agents’ 
retirement plans and to retired arn. ; 4,039,319 


Funds allocated for dividends in 1942....... 34,401,465 
Surplus funds for special contingencies... . .. 7,786,000 
Unassigned funds (surplus)................ 108,695,248 

Total Liabilities and Reserves........... $2,740,635,508 


*Including time deposits of $99,808. 
tincluding $5,356,316 on deposit with public authorities. 

















THE EQUITABLE LiFe ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


(A Mutual Company, Incorporated Under the Laws of New York State) 


Home Office * 393 Seventh Avenue ® New York, N. Y. 


MARCH 15, 1942 
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Gerexcu.forsoed fist 


Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
April 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1942. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable April 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 10, 1942. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


February 26, 1942. 











STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 














Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/>c per share 
(for quarterly period ending March 31, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
40c per share 


Both dividends are payable March 
31, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 16, 1942. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 





March 2, 1942 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
' outstanding common stock, payable 
on March 1 2th, 1942, to stockholders 
of record on February 28th, 1942. 


PHILCO 


CORPORATION 


RADIOS + PHONOGRAPHS + TELEVISION 
AUTO RADIOS + TUBES + REFRIGERATORS 
AIR CONDITIONERS + BATTERIES 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 

March 6, 1942 

THE Board of Directors on March 4th, 

1942 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. per share on the outstanding Com- 
mon Stock of this Company, payable on 
March 31st, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 20th, 

1942. Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 
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MarRKET is getting now what was anticipated some time ago. The Dec. 1 “Outlook” 
said that a break-through of the 112-level “would point to eventual bottom in the 


98-102 area.” 


“Forewarned is forearmed.” There is no reason to lose our heads now that the 
war and tax news has brought the sort of decline previously predicted. To repeat 
from March 1 “Outlook,” I believe that the “entire area from 105 down to 99 is a 
buying zone, for scale-down accumulation of favored stocks. If low is eventually 
made around 99, rally to 120-121 should follow.” 

Recent action suggests a dip under 102, at least. But at this stage it is unwise 
to try for the last eighth. Moreover, all stocks do not make their lows at the same 
time. I like the steels, railway equipments, motors, rails, coppers and some better 
situated public utilities. It is a time to pick your stocks, buy—and hold. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


George Romney has been elected 
general manager of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. 

Philip L. Warren and Charles A. 
Tattersall have been elected directors 
of Niagara Hudson Power Corp. 

W.Gibson Carey 
Jr., president of 
Yale & Towne 
M anu facturing 
Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of the 
New York Tele- 
phone Co. 

George Van 
Gorder has been 
elected a director 
of McKesson & Robbins. 

William M. Robbins has been elected 
a vice-president, and Ernest L. Wood- 
ward a director, of General Foods. 

Victor C. Cole has been appointed 
general sales manager, in charge of 
sales and advertising, of Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. 

Hugh L. Smith has been elected a 





W. Gibson Carey 


vice-president of American Air Lines. 

T. F. Barton and W. B. Clayton 
have been elected commercial vice- 
presidents of General Electric Co. 

Edward Riley, 
general manager 
of General Motors 
Overseas Opera- 
tions, has been 
elected a vice- 
president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. 

Ralph Kelly has 
been elected execu- 
tive vice-president 
and a director of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

William W. Paddock has been 
elected president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. 

Thomas A. Morgan, president of the 
Sperry Corp., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Lehman Corp. 

Stephen L. Jenkinson has been 
elected secretary of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., N. Y. 





Edward Riley 


FORBES 
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Buying Suggestions 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


the next quarter, I would say there 

is an excellent chance of the market 
making a bottom and turning for the 
better, on the basis that the limit of 
taxation for the duration of the war 
will be known, and on the possibility 
that the most critical of the war news 
will be over. No guess is ventured as 
to what price the “averages” might 
touch bottom. 


I: attempting to make a forecast for 


Some investment suggestions: 


Recent 


Bonpbs Price Yield 
East Tenn., Va. and Ga. 5s, 1956. 102 4.9% 
Southern Railway lst 5s, 1994.. 90 5.5 


Southern Railway 6s, 1956..... 8 7.0 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 4s, 

SFE. Swatee' se bsrs 8950 4 AN eis 69 58 
Pennsylvania Railroad gen. 4s, 

SE is da dhke stim ad snc smeeh a 99 43 
Paramount Pictures, 4s, 1956.. 100 4.0 
United Drug 5s, 1953.......... % 53 


Utah Light & Traction 5s, 1944 99 5.0 
Atlantic Coast Line 5s, 1945...° 98 5.1 
Reading 4s, 1997.............. 80 5.6 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
Am. Light & Traction $1.50.. 26 5.7 


Safeway Stores $5............. 108 4.6 
ES NGA ae 84 865 
FN 3 ea ree 114 6.1 
Bankers Securities Corp. (pay- 

ED has ign woe letacetetans } 16 6.2 


COMMON STOCKS 


Loew’s ($3 last year)......... 40 75 
Am. Agri. Chem. ($1.50 last yr.) 22 68 
Am. Laundry Machine ($3.50 

OT RS re 20 17.5 
Swift & Co. ($1.50 last year).. 24 6.2 
Anaconda Copper ($2.50 last 

Os RES SEP BER CR ne) oe 26 «(9.6 
Nat. Transit ($1.10 last year).. 9 12.2 
General Theatre Equip ($1 last 

NE ie oh. exe Oh AWELA AES 5.6 10 10.0 
Kroger Grocery ($2 last year).. 27 7.4 


All these companies did well last 
year; are doing well now; and should 
continue to do reasonably well as long 
as business continues in. the volume 
now prevailing. Owing to higher taxes. 
however, earnings and dividends this 
year might be less than in 1941, but 
should still be satisfactory. Scale-down 
purchases are suggested, for protection 
against lower prices than those now 
prevailing. 
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The military news is very bad. The 
Treasury Department has announced 
its recommendations for tax increases. 
This represents the very worst industry 
can expect; it is believed that the final 
tax bill will not be as drastic as the 
Treasury recommendations. The pro- 
posed increases would drastically re- 
duce earnings of many former market 
leaders and in some cases might re- 
sult in much lower stock prices. In- 
dividuals will be: forced to seek stocks 
and bonds with good yields to meet 
higher living costs and higher taxes. 
The standard of living, especially for 
the middle classes, will be lowered to 
a point where it will hurt. 

More than a year ago this column 
mentioned numerous stocks, chiefly 
former market leaders, which would 
be particularly vulnerable to increased 
taxes. 

It is interesting to note declines 
which have since occurred: 


From To 
AMEN FORD. os oc ee 166 92 
Alp Mecdotien 2455 0 es 43 32 
PCO. 6 Fi oe SARs 6 SS 100 55 
CIS ois ccc cans Guin 112 59 
rg” SABES eat eae ae 179 115 
RU Noes os bo sinks ows 42 32 
Hercules Powder ............. 85 6] 
PU EOE vince sve cccceses 88 68 
Monsanto Chemical ........... 95 70 
Procter & Gamble ............ 65 42 
LIGBOM AMUENOID.. ow) cies oes oi snes 78 60 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 109 71 
eae Teme Be 79 43 
Standard Brands .............. 7 3 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















ann Victory! 


W ITH quiet determination the 
people of the United States 
and Canada carry in their hearts 
the conviction of final Victory 
over the enemies of freedom. This 
will to hold fast to their chosen 
way of life is reflected by seventy 
million people throughout these 
two countries who maintain their 
life assurance because it is the 
best means of ensuring economic 
security. Their confidence serves 
a dual purpose, for their savings 
have made possible the great in- 
vestments of the life companies in 
National Defense and Victory 
loans of the North American 
democracies. 





SUN LIFE 
OF CANADA 


From the 1941 Annual Report: New As- 
surances issued during the year: $187,041,- 
959. Total Assurances in force: $2,971,- 
747,088. Benefits paid during the year: 
$88,312,394. Total Assets at Dec. 31, 
1941: $992,761,140. Total Liabilities: 
$961,313,800. 


(Liabilities and other funds in 
the United States: $377,239,983.) 


For copy of Annual Report, 





apply to nearest branch. 

















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
WCC) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 12, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 











NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, —. Se gg 1, 1942, to 
holders of record March 7 


GEORGE H. armani: 
February 26, 1942 Treasurer 








Allegheny cane Steel Corporation 
h, Penna. 
Allegheny Lam Steel Corporation has declared 
a dividend of 50c per share on Common Stock ot 
the Corporation payable March 31, 1942 to Stock- 
holders of record at close of business March 9, 


1942. 
E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable April 1, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at three P.M. on March 16, 1942. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC BLOWER 


DUST DANGER 


BLOWS clean, dry air, at 289 m.p.h. Cleans 
out motors, generators and hard-to-get-at 
places—removing dust, dirt, lint and chips. 
Costs less than 3c an hour to operate. Re- 
duces damage to motors and bearings— 
lessens fire and health hazards. 

1 H.P. universal G.E. motor. Weight, 14 
Ibs. Portable to any place in plant. Plugs 
in at convenient outlets. Adaptable as 
Sprayer for spraying t and insecticide. 
Convertible into powerful industrial Vacuum 
Cleaner—for cleaning floors, walls, etc. 

Write for details 
and FREE TRIAL OFFER 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 












ise 5128 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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We've Arrested 
Clatter and Din in 
1,160 Restaurants 


This Is Only Part of The Ex- 
perience That Lets Our Na- 
tionwide Distributor Organi- 
zation Tackle Any Noise Prob- 
lem—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CELOTEX 


SOUND CONDITIONING 
In Canada: D Sound Equip ts, Ltd. 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 





















$$ IN INVENTIONS 





Previews of Newest Products 


TINLESS TIN CANS 


A new process for the treatment of 
steel and other metals used in manu- 
facturing tin cans and a wide variety 
of other metal containers may make it 
possible to eliminate the tin hereto- 
fore used in such containers and save 
thousands of tons of the scarce metal. 

“Bonderizing,” as the new process 
is called, involves a special treatment 
of the sheet steel which gives it a fine- 
grained phosphate coating, providing a 
rust-inhibiting steel black plate which, 
when lacquered or enameled, is suc- 
cessfully used in bending, drawing, 
crimping, lock-seaming and other 
forming operations without serious 
loss of finish adhesion or effectiveness, 
according to the maker. 

A new technique in application per- 
mits high-speed production. Instead of 
dipping and spraying, the steel sheets 
pass through all operations—“bonder- 
izing,” rinsing and drying—on a 
series of rubber rollers with the dual 
capacity of conveyors and applicators. 
(Bonderite “K.” Maker: Parker Rust- 
Proof Co., Detroit, Mich.) 


FOR MOTOR EFFICIENCY 


Because of heavy, wartime produc- 
tion schedules, electric motors and 
generators must be kept at peak effi- 
ciency; excess film and brush deposits 
on commutators must be cleaned regu- 
larly. 

For this purpose there is a new 
cleaning stone which does the work 
quickly and thoroughly. Excess dirt is 
removed by simply holding the stone 
against the commutator while the mo- 
tor is running. Also cleans film from 
the brush sets and helps reset brushes. 
It does not, the maker claims, clog or 
cut the commutator. (“/deal Cleaning 
Stone.” Maker: Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Co., 1825 Park Ave., Syca- 
more, Ill.) 


SOUND-PROOF PHONE BOOTH 


A new sound-proof booth, made 
with non-critical materials, provides a 
quiet place for telephone users in fac- 
tories, power houses or other noisy 
industrial locations. 

The walls and ceiling consist of per- 
forated, reinforced birch plywood pan- 
els which are filled with a sound-ab- 


sorbent material. Although there is no 
door, conversation within the booth in 
ordinary tones cannot be understood 
outside the booth, and the doorless 
construction allows ample ventilation. 
Equipped with an electric light, a shelf 
for the phone and for taking notes, the 
booth measures 30’’ wide, 7914” high, 
by 38’ deep, weighs 225 pounds. 
(“Acousti-Booth.” Maker: Burgess 
Battery Co., Acoustic Division, 530 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill.) 


SAFETY LIGHTING 


A new fluorescent lighting unit is 
designed to provide a dust-tight fixture 
for reducing potential dust-explosion 
hazards in textile and similar plants. 

The dust-tight luminaire is built of 
steel and is shaped like an inverted 
trough, sealed across the bottom by a 
glass cover with an asbestos gasket. 
Inside is a porcelain enamel reflector 
and all necessary equipment for the 
operation of two or three 40-watt, 48”’ 
fluorescent lamps. (“Safety Light.” 
Maker: Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing ‘Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


PORTABLE AMPLIFIER 


Plant managers or anyone wishing 
to address large groups of workers 
quickly and conveniently will be in- 
terested in a new compact, lightweight, 
portable sound amplifier. A spring clip 
holds the microphone securely in lapel 
or shirt pocket, permitting the speaker 
to talk from almost any location. Can 
be plugged into any 110-volt outlet. 
(“Portable Amplifier.” Maker: Philco 
Corp., Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


NEW PACKAGING MATERIAL 


For manufacturers of packaged prod- 
ucts who are using critical materials 
now difficult to obtain, there is avail- 
able a new waterproof, vapor-proof, 
material especially suitable as a cover- 
ing for fibre cans, or as liners, bags, 
box coverings, as well as titewraps and 
cartons. (“Type B Victory Stock.” 
Maker: Reynolds Metals Co., Federal 
Reserve Bank Building, Richmond, 
Va.) —GeorceE WoLrF. 


Please mention ForBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


FORBES 




















JOBS AND FREEDOM 


(Continued from page 11) 


Strategic purchasing on the basis of 
the timeliness or availability of the 
article purchased has much more im- 
portance today than a hard, shrewd 
bargain for an article which is scarce. 
The maintenance unimpaired of that 
faith in our society which yields the 
willingness to purchase is of critical 
importance. This faith should also be 


manifested after the war in the willing- . 


ness to borrow in order to buy. 

Much has been made of the part of 
labor in our changing society. But la- 
bor, too, is learning in the hard school 
of experience. Its voluntary recognition 
of the vital importance to it of victory 
augurs well for the future. Labor 
should participate in the plans of man- 
agement to guarantee full employment, 
both during and after the war. 

Labor should participate in and be 
prepared to assume some responsibility 
for the economic success or failure of 
individual enterprises. Lastly, it should 
be willing to commit itself to a specific 
post-war program on the vexatious 


problems of wages, hours, seniority, 
vacations, severance pay, and collec- 
tive organization, so that business can 
plan with certainty. 

Over all of these interests is the per- 
vading effect of government. The duty 
of government in the free enterprise 
system is to facilitate their conform- 
ance to social requirements by all ele- 
ments of the economy. The survival of 
the free enterprise system being prem- 
ised upon the earning of reasonable 
profits by individuals—workers, man- 
agers and owners alike—and by cor- 
porations, the Government should en- 
courage rather than discourage the 
earning of reasonable profits. This 
should be manifested in basic expres- 
sions of policy as well as in the day-to- 
day administration of government 
agencies. 

In order to assure that business will 
take care of the guarantees of jobs, 
which it must make to war workers 
and soldiers alike, the Government 
should permit provisions in govern- 
ment contracts for re-employment re- 
serves by contractors and should afford 
tax indulgence for such reserves con- 
ditioned on their actual utilization. 





























“Now, remember, Clara, tonight we're just having bean soup, black. 
bread and tea—Mr. Jones paid the company income tax today!" 
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Further, if business will contractually 
assume the obligation to give jobs, the 
Government can reciprocally pledge it- 
self to adjust taxes for relief in recog- 
nition of such guarantees. 

Managers, investors, workers and 
government now should play as a team 
to utilize the free enterprise system for 
the economic emancipation of all the 
people, and to demonstrate the poten- 
tialities for human well-being inherent 
in it. No sacrifice for war would be too 
great if our soldiers and war workers 
knew that the whole economic power 
of the country was pledged to assure 
them a better, happier and freer life 
when victory was achieved. The im- 
pact on enemy peoples would be in- 
calculable. The free enterprise system 
would have shown that it is capable 
of great things. In the war of survival 
between the systems—because that is 
the war we are fighting—our system 
will have scored tellingly on the enemy. 


MILLION-DOLLAR NUT 


{Continued from page 15) 


Rio, and as a last resort went to 
Brazil’s President, Getulio Vargas, 
whom he had known for a long time. 
Vargas, who was aware how much O 
Velho had added to the wealth of the 
country, investigated what he had 
done, and realized that here was an 
industry of promise. “Marvin, you 
have done well,” he said, “and the 
Bank of Brazil will lend you what you 
need.” At.last O Velho was rolling. 

Down a thousand trails the burros 
with their heavy loads of nuts came 
picking their way. Women with bas- 
kets of oiticica on their heads swayed 
under their burdens, At jungle and 
desert depots inspectors examined the 
nuts for rejects. At the secondary 
warehouses crews stripped the nuts of 
their shells and loaded them on trays 
in the air-conditioned rooms. At the 
pressing plants humming machinery 
yielded oil in yellow streams. Wood 
was scarce and Marvin used the hulls 
for fuel. The water in the boilers had 
to come 50 miles on burro back. 

Under cluster lights, trucks and the 
quaint wood-burning locomotives of 
the jungle railroad loaded the drums 
of crude oil. Finally, the oil reached 
Fortaleza, where it was refined and 
shipped to Rio. 

In 1936, Marvin exported 1,000 tons 
of oiticica oil to the U. S. O Velho 
followed it to carry forward the final 
phase of his pioneering—the task of 
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AtThe Roosevelt everything that 
makes New York so interesting 
is right at your elbow. Step off 
your train at Grand Central, 
follow the private passageway 
direct to the Roosevelt, enjoy 
friendlier service . . . cheerful, 
spacious rooms...delicious food 
.--and a restful atmosphere that 
have endeared The Roosevelt to 
its guests year after year. Attrac- 
tive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


GUY 
LOMBARDO 


and his Royal 
Canadians in the 


ROOSEVELT 
GRILL 


Nightly except 
Sunda 
HOTEL e 


ROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 











War Executives! 


Learn how many of America’s outstanding busi- 
ness executives got their start, licked tough as- 
signments, won cooperation... how “big’’ men 
live, think, keep fit, get to the top. 

B. C. FORBES, ace business biographer of our 
age, brings you hundreds of intimate items from 
the lives of outstanding business leaders, states- 
men and men high in public life in his enlighten- 
ing entertaining book 


“LITTLE BITS ABOUT BIG MEN” 


From these intimate incidents you will find 
many traits you may wish to emulate—many you 
will want to avoid! 

Scores of readers have found this book so 


stimulating they quickly ordered extra copies for 
others. 


e: | would like to have 12 @ 4m to give to my 
employees.” H Decatur, Ill. 


“Am so pleased with my co I wayt ome 
for a gift.” oe, Hickory, N. C. 
Remit Now and Sea? Copy Will 
be Autographed by B. C. FORBES 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 3-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Please send me a copy of “Little Bits About 
Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. I will pay postman 
$2.50 plus a few cents postage. It is understood 
that I may read and use this book for 5 days and 
return it for complete refund if for any reason 
it does not come up to my expectations. 


OO Check here if you enclose $2.50. 
B. C. FORBES will personall 
copy and we will pay postage. 
lege, of course. (1f N 
3c for Sales Tax.) 


In that case 

autograph your 
‘ame refund privi- 
Y. C. resident, please add 
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introducing and selling it to U. 5, 
paint and varnish manufacturers. It 
was now six years since he began his 
fight and he was almost 50 years old. 
Because it was a quick drier and pro- 
vided a hard surface, tung oil had be- 
come indispensable, and very few firms 
gave oiticica a cordial welcome. 
Hiring three young chemists, Marvin 
sent them to Brazil to study oiticica, 
then sent them to the laboratories of 
large users of paint and varnish. In 
the meantime, he launched a promo- 
tion and advertising campaign and 
himself went from city to city, selling 
the virtues of the new oil. 

As manufacturers gained experience 
in handling it, sales increased. When 
the war in the East cut off supplies of 
Oriental tung—American tung oil is as 
yet only a small factor—there was a 
rush for oiticica. In the list of Bra- 
zilian exports, oiticica rocketed in 
1941 from zero to eleventh place when 
40,000,000 pounds were shipped. The 
potential supply is limitless; there are 
millions of trees and the industry can 
increase indefinitely. 

Today, Marvin’s oiticica business 
and paint company occupy a large 
building in Rio, three floors of which 
are for laboratories. Marvin has paid 
off all his debts and grown rich from 
the oil with the funny name. His key 
men, and the few investigators who 
supported him in his venture, have 
likewise grown wealthy. To the Co- 
boclo country, the new industry—a 
cash crop—has brought prosperity. 

Proof of the importance of Marvin’s 
achievement is the fact that the War 
Production Board invited O Velho to 
this country to congratulate him and 
plead for a vastly increased output of 
oiticica. 

And only 12 years ago, everyone 
said he was crazy! 


JAPAN'S ECONOMIC 
OFFENSIVE IN ASIA 


(Continued from page 9! 


right seizure of third-power enterprise 
in occupied China, the Central China 
Development Co.’s voracious appetite 
had swallowed valuable American and 
European properties and assets. Their 
expropriation campaign encroached 
upon a number of British, American, 
and even German-owned industrial 
plants, dockyards and ships. 

The mercantile fleet and wharves of 





the China Merchant’s Steam Naviga- 





tion Co. (an American business corpo- 
ration, William Hunt & Co.) have been 
confiscated under pretexts, despite the 
fact that the American Court at Shang- 
hai ruled out the validity of these pre- 
texts. Long before the fall of Hong- 
kong, many British factories and mills 
were taken over by the South China 
Development Co. Now, since complete 
control of the China Sea coast and its 
cities has fallen to the Japanese, this 
youngest member of the Machiavellian 
triumvirate will have its hands full. 

Glaring facts such as these make it 
obvious that the Japs have never con- 
templated the economic development 
of China as such—that such high- 
sounding schemes as the North, Cen- 
tral, and South China Development 
Companies are but a front behind 
which the Japs have planned the lateral 
expansion of their own economy into 
Asia and to effect the complete sub- 
ordination of Asiatic economic activi- 
ties, present and future, to Jap inter- 
ests and ambitions. Unless these am- 
bitions are soon scotched by an eco- 
nomic counter-offensive, Jap capital 
will become dangerously entrenched in 
the most vital centers of the entire 
Asiatic world. 





THE practice of sending Army men 
into war plants, to inspect operations 
and tell workers how much fighting 
forces appreciate the work being done, 
is one way Uncle Sam is building em- 
ployee morale. The idea was conceived 
by Under-Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson. This picture shows Lieut.- 
Colonel A. Robert Ginsburg, aide of 
Patterson, making such an inspection 
trip at the Crosley Corp., now turning 
out war orders; 
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For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 


ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


America 
Needs Such a Book 


For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- 
zine, I have compiled in one handsome- 
ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on 
the Business of Life’, 1 was so impressed 


1 want 100 additional copies for dis- . 


tribution to our personnel.” 
J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of 
‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. 
Please send eighteen additional copies 
for distribution to our staff.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life’. It is the most enlightening 
guidebook for the proper method of 
attaining success it has been my good 
fortune to study.” 


F. J. McK., New York, N.Y. 










639 Messages 
to Stimulate 
Successful 
Thinking 

Today 


The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Snakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, 
ONLY Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 

F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 
$2.00 Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
hundreds of others. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this 
book and I know that many of you will wish 





“Reminds me a lot of Elbert 


3 Bae to present copies to your friends, customers, 
Hubbard's ‘Scrap Book’. ‘ business associates and employees. Therefore, 
W.C. H., St. Paul, Minn. I have deliberately set the price low, $2. 


Order a copy for yourself and examine it care- 
fully for five days. If you don’t agree that 
it belongs on your desk or in your library, 
return it and we will refund your purchase 
Rw oH. 2. price without question. 


“Have not as yet completed giv- 
ing copies to members of my or- 
ganization.” 


speneesennees —— MAIL COUPON TODA Y.e+---+-<ceceeceeeeeeeeesess- 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3-15 


Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. FORBES. 
I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this 
book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not in any way live up to the claims made 
for it. (This offer good in U. S. only.) 


ORS £0 a RIE ably ofa wince © a-A'S phe oe GE's & wo Pe: eee bekie CMEIR enh Renn Sakti hs lhe oie alae es eae 
cobs chia hia we ore bale ce oe teehee ee uieewuesecked PRR ee a, cave ce UA caeucueeseast 
EE Sis hd ska Pan a5 souk SRE EA oa 0 8 0 480d ee eon dae Cae ieee + oiled Duals gk 2 ue eeaneeet 
OE. 6 iis ota on 6 UA CEN CKD Oe UA inkle Ee « delat State 


° B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF YOU REMIT 
: NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage 
charges. Note: If resident of N. Y. C., add 2c for Sales Tax. 








MARCH 15, 1942 


MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 


headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


. 
eee 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HIS is the first nation that organ- 
ized government on the basis of 
universal liberty with a free Church 
and a free State. This meant much at 
the time; it means much now and will 
continue to be the beacon of light and 
guidance for ourselves and of other 
nations. All that is good and practical 
and wise in the new developments can 
best be worked out under our form of 
government without destroying any of 
the basic principles upon which it rests. 
—Oscar S. Straus. 


Victories that are cheap are cheap. 
Those only are worth having which 
come as the result of hard fighting. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Those who do the most for the 
world’s advancement are the ones who 
demand the least. 

—Henry L. Donwerrty. 


The doctrine of human equality re- 
poses on this: that there is no man 
really clever who has not found that 
he is stupid. There is no big man who 
has not felt small. Some men never 
feel small; but these are the few men 
who are. —C. K. CHESTERTON. 


Every human mind is a great slum- 
bering power until awakened by keen 
desire and by definite resolution to do. 


—Epcar F. Rosperts. 


I rejoice that intelligence rules, that 
there are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of wide-awake men and women, 
rich in the understanding of life’s 
meaning, plodding along, singing as 
they go, doing their work, whether it 
be uphill or down, with an invincible 
determination, a simple modesty and 
a cheerfulness that radiates joy and 
happiness to all within reach of their 
influence. —Lours A. STREMPLE. 
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Organization is the art of getting 
men to respond like thoroughbreds. 
When you cluck to a thoroughbred, he 
gives you all of the speed and strength 
of heart and sinew he has in him. 
When you cluck to a jackass, he kicks. 

—C. R. House. 


Raphael paints wisdom, Handel 
sings it, Phidias carves it, Shakespeare 
writes it, Wren builds it, Columbus 
sails it, Luther preaches it, Washington 
arms it, Watt mechanizes it. 

—Ravpn Wapo Emerson. 


When you add one quart of fresh 
oil to four quarts of old oil, you have 
five quarts of old oil. When you add 
one bad egg to twelve good eggs, you 
have an unlucky number of bad eggs. 
When one member of the organization 
refuses to co-operate with other mem- 
bers of the force in giving good ser- 
vice, you soon have nearly all on the 
payroll not quite up to standard in 
service. —Van AMBURGH. 


One contented with what he has 
done, stands but small chance of be- 
coming famous for what he will do. 
He has laid down to die. The grass is 
already growing over him. —BOoveEr, 


BLL “SEMA MMaa, 


A Text 


The eyes of the Lord are 
upon the righteous, and His 
ears are open unto their cry. 

—Psatms 34:15. 


Sent in by W. L. Whitlock, St. 
Louis, Mo. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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We Answer “No”! 


We must be brave! 

No sacrifice can be too great 
To ward the swift impending fate 
Our land to save! 


Our Fathers fought 

To break the stranglehold of kings— 
For liberties which freedom brings— 
And well they wrought! 


They gave their all, 
Scarce dreaming of the land to be 


The cradle of Democracy. 
It shall not fall! 


Tho’ tyrants rail 

And press their long preparéd war 
On sea and land, both near and far, 
They can but fail! 


O foolish boast 

That Aryan blood shall rule the world, 
The Swastika to be unfurled 

On every coast! 


Shall pagan might, 

The cruel hand of Jap and Hun, 
Destroy the progress long begun 
Toward heaven’s light? 


WE ANSWER “NO”! 
Our cause is just and shall prevail; 
Through carnage, blood, and fire, and 


WE ANSWER “NO”! 
—Byron A. Bartow. 


None but tyrants have any business 


-to be afraid. 


—Harpouin De PEREFIXE. 


Minds are like parachutes—they on- 
ly function when open. 
—Lorp THomas Dewar. 


You cannot afford to make the mis- 
take of thinking you cannot be re- 
placed. And your employer cannot af- 
ford to have a man around that he 
cannot afford to do without. 

—FRANK IrviING FLETCHER. 


Don’t bother about genius. Don’t 
worry about being clever. Trust to hard 
work, perseverance and determination. 
And the best motto for a long march 
is: “Don’t grumble. Plug on!” 

—Sir FReDerick TREVES. 


- 
In response to many requests from readers, 


638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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IN THE PAST 2 YEARS America’s machine tool industry 
has produced more of the “machines that make ma- 
chines” than all of the 10 years preceding! Yet this is 
only half the miracle. Today the average machine tool 
has 3 times the work capacity. 


These miracle machines demand specialized oils. 
Oil for turning. Oil for drilling. Oil for planing. Oil 
for milling. Oil for grinding. Oil for lubricating these 
precision tool machines. Texaco meets this demand 
with high quality cutting coolants and lubricants, dis- 
tributed from more than 2300 wholesale supply points 
in the U. S.—and with its specialized engineering ser- 
vice, on the alert for all industry. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


One of today’s machine tool miracles: 
this 19 ton wizard performs 45 opera- 
tions on a Cyclone engine crankcase 
in 24 minutes—formerly requiring 4 
hours and 8 machines! 


—in all § 
48 States 





Armor for Warships 


No other product of the steel indus- 
try calls for so high a combination 
of technical knowledge and mature 
craftsmanship in its manufacture 
as the huge slabs of armor plate 
to protect the vitals of warships. 

A press capable of exerting a pres- 
sure of 14,000 tons kneads a slab of 
the toughest kind of steel ‘“‘as big as 
a barn door,” making it stronger 
and tougher as it is worked down to 
desired thickness. Heat treatment 


further conditions the steel to stand 


up to the tremendous blows that 
may fall upon it. 

Bethlehem’s armor-plate opera- 
tions are being greatly increased to 
meet the requirements of the pres- 
ent emergency naval expansion 
program, and at the same time 
steps are being taken through an 
emergency training policy to ensure 
that the craftsmanship accumulated 
through halfacentury of armor plate 
manufacture is diffused through the 


expanded working forces. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 





